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c Boney Rom! 9 8 Postal Money Order, 
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subscriber 50 ceuta for the trouble and expense which 
he mav incur in procuring 4 new subs riber and ip for- 
warding the money. The price of the paper is $2.50. 





The Normal College. 


* [Dedicated to the Professors and Teachers of the 
College } 


See the fair towers in pride and beauty rise, 
The turrets gleaming in the sunlit skies, 

The eolid walls upreared in stately height, 
With grace and symmetry to charm the sight. 


On every hand in proud array we see 

The works of public weal, or holy charity, 

In styles long famed in architectural lore, 
From classic isles of Greece or Corinth’s shore. 


Near, the bright scene where Nature plays her part 

Developed, beautified and cheered by art ; 

Where sparkling fountains with the sunbeams play, 
And sterile rocks are clothed in verdure gay. 

All these, as lasting monuments of fame, 

Reflect their glory on the nation’s name. 

But none, fair college, can more luster shed, 

Than hovers now around thy stately head. 

From savage state where woman shackled stands, . 
To fettered customs of more favored lands, 

Up to that state which finds its test in thee, 

In woman's highest, truest liberty. 


Freedom to drink at new and living founts, 
And cry Excetsion! as up she mounts 

To heights where man has stood alone in pride, 
But beckoning now his sister to his side! 

=. =a =e eS 

Within thy spacious halls inventive art 

Is taxed its utmost uses to impart, 

And all appliances of modern skill “ 
In learned hands their wondrous truths instill. 


Here science mighty principles unfolds, 

And all-pervading laws the eye beholds, 

Lead th’awakened thoughts to wonder and adore, 
And see in them One universal power ! 


Those who have trod the bright but weary way 
And reached the goal as far as mortals may, 
Here gently reach the patient, helping hand, 
To guide and cheer the earnest, student band. 


And here the high and low, the rich and poor, 
With all that can to wisdom’s path allure, 

As sisters meet, and learn those ways to love 
Which brightens every sphere in which they move. 


So, on through life, as mother, teacher, friend, 
To higher aims her future cot.rse must tend ; 
In youthful minde will higher thoughts instill, 
Thus woman's holiest mission to fullfil. 


And fitter helpmate will she be to man, 
him, the heights of learning scan ; 
For hand in hand in sympa hetic bond, 
They'll tread life’s way to wiedom's fount beyond. 
*e # *# @ @ 
Well may the nation pride in such as thee, 
Proud lege; test of her trae liberty ! 
For woman's state in every land we find 
The test of progress of the human mind. 


Thus dost thou glory on the nation shed, 

And well may’st thou in pride lift up thy head; 

Time rolling on will bat inevense thy fame, 

And thousands yet unborn will bless thy name 
SatrurpaYy Purr. 
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(For the Scoot Jovgnat.)} 


Locked Out. 


BY H. K. FISHER. 


In many parts of our land it was the ctstom, 
some years ago, for the scholars occasionally to 
get possession of the school-house and lock the 
teacher out. Once, as a teacher, I was locked 
out, not by my pupils, however, but the 
trustee, 

As the case happened but a few years ago I 
will give a brief account of it, thinking it may 
be of interest to all engaged in school matters. 
[ hired a school for the usual winter term of 
sixteen weeks, at so much per day, and ccm- 
menced my school under favorable circum- 
stances. I had been teaching two weeks when 
word was sent me that my assistant teacher 
was using her influence with the trustee to 
have me discharged, so that a ae man she 
was acquainted with might have my place. 
This put me on my guard, and so matters 
went on till one day, while I was at dinner, one 
of my assistant’s pupils ran and told the trus- 
tee that my boys were tearing the house down. 
The facts were, two or three large boys who 
did not attend school came in during my ab- 
sence, and for their edification the boys were 
ecuffiing a little, anda leg to the table, broken 
during the summer, fell out, as also a shelf to 
one or two of the desks which were in bad con- 
dition. When I came in the the trustee had a 
boy by the collar, and the moment he saw me 
he said your time is out tomorrow. This was 
on Thursday. I taught next day, which made 
eight weeks, and locking the house, left the 
key at my boarding place. After I went home 
the trustee pulled the staple and put on another 
lock, and when I arrived the next Monday, I 
found the house in the hands of the trustee. 
| Thinking the issue between us might be ad- 
| justed by the commissioner, I went to him, and 
; said “I am locked out. Will you hear the 
| case?” and he said “ Yes.” Not a word was 
| said as to the facts in the matter, so that he 

might act without bias. Tho trustee refusing 
|to refer the matter to the commissioner, my 
next offer was to let the people of the district 

| decide, which was also rejected. I then, in 
company with two others, patrons of the school, 
went round with a petition to Superintendent 
| Weaver, and this, signed by a large majority 
}of the patrons and tax-payers, was sent to 
| Albany, but Mr. W. wrote back that he could 
make no decision without hearing the other 
| side, and as the trustee would not send his 
| version of the affair, the petition went by the 
board. As a last resort and before the case 
went to the jury. I signified my wish to have 

| the case settled by arbitrators, which being re- 
| jected, the trial was had in the county court. 
| After hearing the case for two days, the jury 
| gave me a verdict forthe full term. The only 
| drawback was the matter of costs. By section 
| 6, title 18, Code of Public Instruction, teachers 
| in this State, in actions against trustees, have 
to pay their own costs, provided it shall appear 

| the trustee acted in good faith. During the 
| trial the special county judge presided; the 
| decision in the matter of costs was made by 
| the Hon. Jerome Fuller, County Judge. Thus 
| it will be seen in this case I paid my own costs 
|and the trustee his as well as the verdict for 
|damages. As I was not present when the 
| decision with regard to costs was made I wrote 
to Judge Fuller desiring his reasons, and he 
promptly sent me a copy of his opinion in the 
case. It was based —, on the fact that the 
Tr sent was not properly an a which 
unt rue), and also that the TV eaidiny jade had 
certified to the good faith of the defendant, &e. 
The object of the statute, requiring teachers to 
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pay their own costs, is to discourage litigation 
as much as possible in school matters, and in- 


| duce teachers and trustees to refer matters in 





dispute to the department at Albany, or the 
commissioners. 

It will be seen that I endeavored to avoid a 
law suit, and complied, as well as I could, with 
the spirit if not the letter of the statute in such 
cases made and provided, but was baffled at 
every point by a trustee who, having dismissed 
a teacher contrary to the wishes of the district, 
was bound to persevere to the bitter end, and 
did so at an expense to himself of over two 
hundred dollars. It is due myself to say, 
that this was my first and only law suit in any 
matter; and, dismissed as I was in the middle 
of winter and without cause, I felt justified in 
resorting to the courts for redress. My attorney 
was Wm. E. Edmonds, an ex-commissioner of 
schools. Altogether, the suit was a costly one, 
and shows the folly of going to law asa general 
thing. As this was the only instance in eigh- 
teen terms in which I had trouble I did not 
worry about it as much as might be supposed. 
It was better that it should be me than some 
young man or woman dependent on the calling 
for support with nothing to fall back upon. 
But for the woman in the case, as well as the 
misconstruction put upon the contract by the 
trustee, who took the ground that as he had 
employed me by the day he could discharge 
me when he pleased, the suit would nowbave 
occurred. So powerful, too, is the breath of 
slander, in the case of teachers as well as 
preachers, that I have reason to be thankful I 
came off as well as I did. And then again, 
when I think of the great numbers in our land 
who, by reason of crime or intemperance, are 
locked in our jails, penatentiaries and prisons, 
I cannot feel but that once in my history as a 
teacher I was locked out. 


Election for Rector of Glasgow University. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS—UNDUE IN- 
FLUENCE USED AGAINST MR. EMERSON BY 
TWO PROFESSORS. 


THE election for Rector of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity took place on the 16th of November. 

The candidates originally numbered three, 
viz.: Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Emerson, and Mr. 
Forster. The Prime Minister was again select 
ed by the Conservatives unanimonsly, but the 
opposite party was divided between Mr. Emer- 
son and Mr. Forster. This difficulty was, how- 
ever, got over by the withdrawal of Mr. Forster, 
which was the means of uniting the Indepen- 
dents and the Liberals. Canvassing commit- 
tees had been organized by both parties, and 
they were untiring in their efforts to win vo 
ters. Shortly after nine o'clock the students 
began to assemble at the University, and at 
half-past nine the doors of the voting rooms 
were thrown open. A rush was made to the 
four rooms, at each of which two professors 
presided. In two of these the voters were 
informed by the presiding professors on en- 
tering that in voting for Mr. Emerson they 
were voting under protest, the Conservative 
students having protested against the legality 
of Mr. Emerson's candidature on the ground 
that he is an alien. 

It resulted as follows: Disraeli, 700; Emer- 
son, 500. Majority for Disraeli, 200. Amid 

t chearing, Principal Caird declared that 
Mr. Disraeli had been elected Lord Rector of 
the University. 

The account published in The London Times 
states that great complaint was made about 
the conduct of the two professors, who asked 
the students whether they were aware that a 
protest had been lodged against the election 
of Mr. Emerson on the ground that he was 
a foreigner. So that a protest has been lodged 
against the validity of the election on the 
ground of this undue influence. 
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teachers. Miss Wright claims that her ex- 
perience of thirty years in public schools war 
rants her in saying that it is far more requisite 
that the teachers in the primary schools 
should teach a smaller number of pupils, and 

| that the teachers should be of a higher grade 
| of qualification than in the grammar schools, 
0 | where the defects of teaching capability are 
(Correspondence. ] supplemented by text books and by the 
Letter from Mr. E. W. B. Canning. | awakened intelligence of the pupils. Miss 
: : | Wright urges the necessity of individual 
Editor Collegiate Department :—I congratu-| teaching in primary schools, and not the 
late you on the unusual accuracy of your com | simultaneous method which is so a 
nD 


Collegiate Department, 





Wu. L. Stonz, Eprtor. 





All communications designed for this department of 
the paper mast be addressed as above. 


positor who set up the “Olympic Hunting of honored in modern educational methods. 


the Hair” in your issueof the 19th inst. It is| 
not always that so many foreign words in a| 
communication run the gauntlet of the types | 
so successfully. One of the various epithets | 
connected with the famous hunting bevy there- 
in exploited, however, gets twisted in the ope- | 
ration. ‘“ Narcissus—(5th verse)—was indeed | 
‘ renowned,” as the types made him ; but 80 | 
were all his fellows in the chase, for that mat- | 
ter. The adjective is not sufficiently distinc- 
tive for that pink of a demigod ; and will you 
be kind enough to say, by way of correction, 
that I wrote drowned—not renowned—a term 
that answers the rythm of the time much bet- 
ter, and also recalls to classical scholars a trag- 
ical idcident in the aforesaid individual’s his- 
tory, which would render him immortal as 
“ Boss Tweed.” Please, too, say that ‘“ Echo,” 
in the following line, should begin with a | 
capital letter, as she was a nymph and a beauty 
also. The latter may have been my own mis 
take. Respectfully, 

E. W. B, CANNING. 
New York, Dec. 2ist. 


The Educational Press, 


Miss Susan Wright’s Views on Primary 
Education. 


Miss Susan Wright, principal of the primary 
department of Grammar School No. 50, in 
Twentieth Street, near Third Avenue, is well 
known as an ardent worker for the advance- 
ment of primary education. This school is 
one which European visitors to the city are 
generally taken to when they desire to obtain 
a view of the practical working of the Ameri- 
can School system. Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, of 
England, have paid several visits to the 
school, and expressed their great admiration 
of its wonderful order, efficiency and illustra- 
tion of the personal influence of the teacher 
over the taught. Miss Wright says that it is 











scarcely possible to overestimate the import- |, 


ance of primary education, and yet it isa ry 
of the system that even a board distinguished 
for its personnel has somewhat ignored, and 
never yet risen to a full appreciation of its 
significance. She states that more than one- 
third ef all the children who attend primary 
schools leave those schools for the active and 
real life of the world with no other educational 
preparation than they have there, and that 
this significant fact alone ought to stimulate 
the Commissioners to a deeper appreciation of 
this great question. The rules of the depart- 
ment made it incumbent that there should be 
an average attendance of fifty children to ob- 
tain one teacher. 
nearly seventy children. Or, to illustrate this 
anomly where its significance is more pointed, 
but not a whit less influential this fact may be 
given : Inja primary school of 600 pupils there 
can only be twelve teachers, while in a gram- 
mar pe bee of 600 pupils there can be seven. 
teen teachers. In a primary school of 400 
there can only be eight teachers, but in a 


That involved a register of | German teacher in 


this matter Miss Wright is supported by Lord 
Brougham and by all thinkers who have made 
the philosophy of education a study. 

Lord Brougham has observed that between 
the ager of eighteen and thirty months a child 
learns more of the material world, of his own 

wers, of the nature of other bodies, and even 
of his cwn mind and other minds, than he ac- 
quires in all the rest of his life. The know- 
ledge which a child accumulates, and the 
ideas generated in his mind during this 
period, are so important that if we could im- 
agine them to be afterwards obliterated, all 
the learning of a senior wrangler at Cam- 
bridge, or a first-class man at Oxford, would 
be as nothing to it,and would literally not en- 
able its object to prolong its existence fora 
week. Jean Paul Ritcher has said, too, 
“ Every new educator effects less than his 
predecessor, until, at lust, if we regard all life | 
as an educational institution, a circumnaviga- | 





tor of the world is less influenced by all the |: 


nations he has seen than by his nurse.”~Herald. | 





Primary Educatiou. 
COMMISSIONER BAKER’s VIEWS. 


Mr. Baker said distinctly that he felt certain 
that the Board would not make any reduction 
in the salaries of the teachers. ‘That, in his 

udgment, would be a very serious mistake. 
f any change were made in this matter of 
salaries, it ought to be in the direction of in- 





crease, not of reduction ; for the instruction of 
children, which laid the foundation of a cha-| 
racter that budded forth into citizenship and | 
the exercise of all its rights, could scarcely be 
—— however munificent the payment 
might be. 
Present Tee | 

- = Salary. erly. 
princi; of schoo! an av 
ee year of 1 93,000 


: meipals of schools, with an ~e eS 
ce for the preceding year } 


ward 
vice-princi f ls; with an 
Primary P Re eee i — 


to 1,000 
1,001 and upward 
TEACHERS OF SPECIALTIES 
Teacher of oe music in grammar or pri- 


300 
Mr. Baker said he would be in favor of 

approximation to an equalization of the sal- 
aries. He was of opinion that too little of the 
money was given to the primary schools. 
There. had been a growing tendency in the 
public educational system of New York to 
cultivate the ornamental at the expense of the 








grammar school of there can be eleven 


useful, So extensively prevalent was this 


tendency, and so deeply had its roots perme- 
ated the system, that the entire fabric of our 
social life was likely to be demoralized by it. 
For example, the acquir: ment of what were 
really the factors of all education—viz., read- 
ing, writing and ciphering—were left by the 
system pursued by the Board to the more 
inefficient and less qualified grade of teachers. 
He did not «ppose the acquirement of what 
was sup to be an ornamental education ; 
but he did insist, that in a country like 
America, which had comparatively no popu- 
lation that could afford to be non-producers, 
and the bulk of whom had their way to make 
in the world, they should have an opportunity 
of being well gr-unded in these ess+ntial 
elements of all instruction. The facts, as tar 
as New York were concerned, were these— 
that the number of children attending the pri- 
mary schools was about two-thirds of the en- 
tire attendance, and that the expense of 
teaching these was only onethird of that 
which was spent on primary echools. The 
report of 1873 shows the following figures : 
Grammar Schools, average attendance 
Primary Schools, average attend 

The result of this defect ot the system was 
not only disastrous upon the clildren, but it 
had a prejudivial effect on the teachers. A 
teacher graduates necessarily through the 
public schools: the imperfections of the pri- 
mar system tell upon the early education 
received by this graduate, and, despite the 
excellence of the system pursued at the Nor- 
mal School, that defect is, as a rule, carried 





into the work of the teacher whenever he or 
she may be called upon to enter upon it as 
teacher in the primary school.—W. Y. Herald. 





Conventions. 


The Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
meets at Indianapolis, commencing December 
29th, and continues in session three days. The 
following is the programme: 


PROGRAMME, 


7.30. 1. Organization of General Association 
4 2. Address of Welcome, by Gov. Thomas 
A. Hendricks, with response by the 
retiring President, James H. Smart. 
8. Inaugural Address by the President 
elect, William A. Jones, President 
of the State Normal School. 
4. Appointment of committees and mis- 
cellaneous business. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING.—GENERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 

9.00. Devotional Exercises. 

7.15. “The Educating Power of the Teacher’s 
Character,” by Geo. W. Hoss, of the 
State University, Discussion. 

0.20. Recess. 

030. “ Public Libraries,” by Charles Evans, 
of the Indianapolis Public Library. 
Discussion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION.—GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
1.30. “ Phonics, How to teach it and how 
far,” by L. H. Jones, of the Indian- 
apolis Higb School. Discussion. 
2.45. “ Illustrative Teaching,” by Miss Mattie 
Curl, of Bloomingdale Academy. Dis- 
cussion. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 
ning Address, by W. H. Wiley, 
resident of the section. 
2.00. “ A Superintendent’s Duty Toward Un- 
successful Teachers, by T, J. Charlton, 
Superintendent of Vincennes Public 
Schools. Discussion. . 
When and How shall Promotions be 
Effected in Graded Schools,” by Alex. 
M. Gow, Superintendent of Evansville 
Schools. Discussion. 


EVENING SESSION.—GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

7.80, Address by Hon. J. B. Angell, Presi- 
dent of the State University of Michi- 
gan. 


1.30. 


3.00. “ 





AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








THURSDAY MORNING.—GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
9.00 Devotional Exercises. 
9.15. “ Higher Education,” by J. B. Roberts, 
Principal of the Indianapolis High 
School. Discussion. 
10.20, Recess. 

30. “The Necessity for Skilled Labor in 
the School Room,” by Miss Delia A. 
Lathrop, of Cincinnati. Discussion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.—GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


1.80. “ Illiteracy and Crime,” by J. K. Waltz, 
Superintendent of Logansport Schools. 


Discussion. 
2.45. “ Compulsory Education,” by H. A. Ford, 
Editor of the Northern Indiana 


Teacher. Discussion. 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


1.80. “ In what respects do the Schools of the 
Rural Districts have advantage over‘ 
the City Schools?” by James O’Brien, 
Superintendent of Laporte County. 
Discussion. 

2.30. “Organization of the Country Work,” 
by Frank C. Cassel, Superintendent 
of Benton County. 

Discussion. Election of Officers and 
miscellaneous business. 


EVENING sSESSION.—GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


7.30. Reports of Committees and miscella- 
neous business. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON.—COLLEGIATE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 
2.00. Address by President O. A. Burgess, of 
N. W. anager ye Discussion. 

3.30. True Position of the Physical Sciences 
in High Schools and Colleges. 

Paper by Professor H. W. Wiley, of 

urdue University. Discussion, 

Miscellaneous business. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Elective Courses of Study. Paper by 
Prof. Richard Owen, of the State 
University. Discussion. ' 

10.40. The Demand for Reform in English 

Orthography. Discussion, 

12.00. Adjournment. 


CONVENTION OF CoUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTs.—A Convention of County and City Su- 
perintendents will hold a meeting at Syracuse 
during the Holidays. The session begins on 
Tuesday, if we are correctly informed, and 
lasts two days. The precise return of the 
proceedings is not stated, but the subject of 
forming an association separate from the State 
Association will come up for debate. 


A County INSTITUTE meets at Mifflinburg, 
Pa., December 21. We think there is nodoubt 
that they will have a profitable time, for this 
is in the vicinity of Lewisburg where the 
Chronicle is published. And into this M. W. 
Cramer always gathers valuable educational 
material and does a good work. We hope to 
receive the report. 


New Jersty.—The County Associatien of 
Bergen County met at Hackensack, Decem- 
ber 15,1874. Nelson Hass is on the Committee 
on Arrangements. 


9.15. 





West Point.. 


THE annual report of the Board of Visitors 
the Military Academy, made to the Secretary 
of War, has just been made public. It says, 
among other things: — 

The discipline of the Academy is austere, but 
free from ion ; y and carefully con- 
sidered. It is administered by the Superintend- 
ent and Commandant with justice and bene- 
volence and with anxious solicitude for the 
interests of the cadets. It is believed that the 
discipline of the Academy has never been 
higher than it is to-day and that the corps of | 
cadets has never reached a greater state of | 
efficiency. The barbarous custom of “ hazing” 
has been suppressed by the strong hand of 
authority, and the visitors confidently hope 
that no future relaxation of discipline in this 
direction will tolerate its revival. The public 


well preserved ; but the Board recommend an 
appropriation for the erection of a new brick 
store-house in place of the present wooden 
structure. The Board are of opinion that the 
methods of instruction pursued by the faithful 
and competent instructors of the institution are 
admirably adapted to secure thorough study 
and exact knowledge. The visitors, recogniz- 
ing the importance of a wider and more varied 
culture in literature and in general knowledge 
than is contemplated by the existing course, 


and not being entirely agreed as to the best pe 


mode of changing the curriculum at the ex- 
pense of the branches now pursued, wish to in- 
dicate their sense of the value of the study of 
law and of the French and Spanish languages 
as tending to the attainment of the desired re 
sult, and to express the hope that time devoted 
to these departments will not be abridged. In 
the opinion of the Board it is desirable that the 
law now in force should be so far modified as 
to require that candidates for admission to the 
Military Academy should not be younger than 
eighteen or older than twenty-one years of age. 
The Board cannot too highly commend the 
proficiency displayed by the cadets in what 
may be called the more practical departments 
ot military education. The cavalry, battalion, 
and skirmish drills, and the practice with the 
siege, sea-coast, mortar. and howitzer batteries 
afforded the most gratifying evidence of the 
fidelity of the instructors and of the aptness 
and industry of the cadets, 


Lima Seminary. 


Rev. JoHN COPELAND says, in the Buffalo 
Christian Advocate : 

“The good people of this place had already 
made a subscription, exceeding five thousand 
dollars for general improvements of the Sem- 
inary. This surely is liberal, considering it is 
the fifth time of their contributing that amount 
or more, in co-operation with the conference in 
promoting the cause of education. 

Every lover of the institution should try, 
for the opening term, to add at least one stu- 
dent to the number. If this is done, the bright | 
record of the future will be to them ample com 
pensation. No school in the State has more com- 
petent professors and teachers. 


I am happy to be able to say that the most 
cordial feeling exist between the inhabitants 
of this town and trustees, and patrons of the 
Seminary generally, The sky grows clear; 
and if the God of Providence smiles in the fu- 
ture as in the past, the institution will yet ac- 
complish a great work in behalf of both Uhris- 
tian and intellectual progress.” 








The Ladies’ Art Association. 


At the third meeting of the Ladies’ Art As- 
sociation, held on Wednesday, the members 
had the pleasure of welcoming back the Presi- 


| law will force about 500 chi 





dent, Mrs. Henry Peters Gray, who has lately 
returned from a prolonged European tour. | 


Compulsory Education. 


THERE came up in England the other day a 
case in which the enforcement of the law for 
compulsory education would have condemned 
a family to starvation. Louise Maylon, widow, 
the only support of four children, nearly in a 
state of starvation, goes out to day’s work when 
she can get it, and leaves her oldest child, a 
boy nine, to take care of the others, and 
the school authorities brought her up to com- 
1 her to send this boy to school, though if 
she did this she could not go out to the little 
work she is able to get. The judge refused to 
enforce the law. 

——~-- eo —_—_ 


A MAN named Puddiford, who was summon- 
ed at Hammerswith police court on Oct. 31, for 
not sending his child to school, handed in the 
following letter to the magistrate : ‘“‘ Respected 
Sir: Having a very painful impediment in 
my speech, | beg to submit the underlined as 
my statement. It is my most earnest wish that 
my child should go to school, but that part of 
my domestic arrangements is entirely govern- 
ed by my wife, who, I am happy to say, governs 
me. Therefore, most respected sir, oo 
after your most serious consideration, you will 
deal with my case as leniently as possible, and 
I give you my solemn word never to be placed 
before youagain. I beg to remain, sir, your 
most obedient servant, George Puddiford.” 
The magistrate told the defendant that he had 
no power to send his wife to prison. If she 
governed him with a rod of iron it would not 
be an excuse for not sending his child to school, 
He fined the defendant 1s. and 2s. cost. 


THE new building for the Girls’ Normal 
School, Philadelphia, promises to be a very 
creditable affair. The lot on which it is to be 
built is situated on east sideof Seventeenth 
street, bounded on the south side by Spring 
Garden street, and on the north by Brandy- 
wine street. The length of the building will 
be 164 feet, and the depth 116. Including the 
basement there will be four stories for general 
school purposes. When completed it will ac- 
commodate about twelve hundred pupils. The 
style of architecture is the modern collegiate. 
The walls are to be of Pennsylvania brown- 
stone, faced with Chester county queen stone 
with Ohio blue stone and Hummelstown dress- 
ing. The whole will be surmounted with 
heavy cornice, and mansard roof with neat 
railings. 

While the action of the ae Education 

dren of that city 
to attend to their neglected ideas, there is no 
school for them to go to, the regular schools 
being all crowded now, and the city Charter 
forbidding the raising of money for school 
buildings until the consent of the people shal! 
have first been obtained. The Herald goes on 
to note the omission in the Compulsory law of 
any provision for such cases, and adds: “ It is 
evident that it must, from its own defects, be- 
come a dead letter in many localities from the 
moment it goes into operation, unless it shal! 
receive radical amendments by the incoming 
Legislature.”— Utica Herald. 








buildings are generally in good condition and 


“ Decorative Art” formed the chief topic of | 
discussion at the meeting. Mrs. Gray gave a Bates College is in a more prosperous con- 
description of the progress made by sister ar- | dition than ever since its establishment. The 
tists in Europe in this branch of art, and her | classes number as follows : Seniors, 18 ; Juniors, 
remarks were listened to with much attention. | 19; Sophomores, 24; Freshmen, 29. Number 
In view of the constantly increasing demand | of Students in the Theological School, 22; 
for ornamental work, members were advised | Which is larger than ever before. The financial 
to turn their attention to that department of condition of the institution is gratifying to its 
art industry, and make collections of books, friends. The handsome bequest of the late 
articles, etc., bearing on the subject. | Joshua Benson, of Boston Highlands, increases 
the income of the cellege $3,000 a year. 


A crRCULAR has been issued by the State) _ THERE are one hundred and twenty-one stu 
Board of Education for the State of Indiana to dents in our agricultural college at Orono, five 
all persons in charge of both public | of whom are ladies ; among their number there 
vate schools, announcing that an Educational | *T¢ ® few really able writers; and these have 
Department will be opened at the next State | —_ together in the publication of a monthly, 
Exposition, and calling for the preparation of | 20W® 88 the College Reporter. 
specimens of drawing, pen p and ex-| AMONG other cities, Rochester is troubled as 
amination papers. A good idea ; and we sug- | to what it shall do in the matter of compelling 
gest that a similar call be issued by the Board | children to attend school, there being no ac- 
of Education of this city. ‘ commodation for them. 
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iterary Department. 
THE editor of this department of the JouR- 
NAL will be happy to receive contributions of 
stories, poetry, and papers on miscellaneous 


subjects, and will be glad to encourage all the | gracious to his rival. As for von Helmersladt | 


younger writers by publishing such articles as 
will, in his opinion, bear the scrutiny and suit 
the taste of the readers of the JOURNAL. 

He will also be pleased to reply to any and 
all correspondents on subjects of a social 
character, etiquette, science, art, or on any sub- 
ject which may be of interest to our patrons. 

Please address communications intended for 
this department to— 

Eprror LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
New York School Journal, 
89 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


PLOUGH DEEP. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE, 





Ho! Yeoman! turning up the sod! 

Thrust with your might the sharpened blade! 
Turn up, turn up the heavy clod, 

And find the treasures underlaid ! 
Not on the surface lies the boon— 

Not where the skimming idler plays ; 
Bring to the genial heat of noon 

The richer soil to catch the rays! 

Plough deep! Plough deep! 


Give to thy sinewy arm the will— 
Give to thy toiling hand the might— 
Wealth buried deep shall come to fill 
The hands of him who toils aright. 
Turn up, turn up the under soil ; 
Turn to the light, and air, and sky ; 
A large reward repays his toil 
Who delveth deep where treasures lie ! 
Plough deep! Plough deep! 


Ho! Delver in the boundless field 
Wahere Truth lies waiting to be won! * 
Not priceless treasures will she yield 
While yet the task is just begun. 
Turn up, turn up, with patient hand, 
The deeper soil that hides the gold, 
And rubies with the glittering sand 
Thy longing eyes shall soon behold. 
Plough deep! Plough deep! 


Ho! Battler with the old-time wrongs! 
Ho! Laborer for the rights of man! 
Cheer your bold hearts with bolder songs, 

And toil for freedom while you can. 
Turn up, turn up, beneath the walls, 
Foundations lying broad and deep, 
Till dome with pillar prostrate falls, 
In dust and ruin long to sleep. 
Plough deep! Plough deep! 


Ho! Worker in the world’s domain ! 
Ho! Toiler in our mighty age! 
Before thee lies the open plain. 
In whose great strife thou canst engage. 
Turn up, turn up the pregnant earth ! 
It waits to win the riper seeds: 
They shal], in heaven’s own time, give birth 
To glorious and immortal deeds! 
Plough deep! Plough deep! 


THE RIVAL STUDENTS. 


A surgeon was the first person sent for, and 
he found on examination that Emmerich was 
more seriously injured than had been sup. 

osed; he d his wourds and ordered 
im to be kept quiet. 

Then, at von Helmerstadt’s request, Baron 

Steinberg was summoned. 


} 
lw 





| meditation too deep to allow him to take heed 
|of what was passing without. His fears of 
‘rivalship were at an end,the way was clear 
| before him. He had a sort of belief, too, in 
| Miss Dysart’s pre.erence for himself, for Miss 
| Dysart had unconsciously, as if to ward off 
jdanger from von Helmerstadt, been very 


| he thought not of him. They had taken the 
— of a duel, and if the lot had fallen 
| upon himself instead of upon von Helmerstadt 
| he would have beenfwilling to accept his fate 
He was thus musing when the message was 
| brought to him. 
| “Von Helmerstadt at Colonel Dysart’s! How 
| in the world did he get there! Can he have 
|turned coward and betrayed himself?” wes 
| the baron’s first thought. And his lip curled 
| contemptuously as he remembered von Hel 
| merstadt’s agitation. 
| But the case was explained when he arrived 
| at the}house and saw Emmerich stretched on 
the bed. 

“ Steinberg,” said von Helmerstadt, “ we are 
enemies, yet there is one favor I have to ask. 
Will you stay by me until the fever that the 
doctor says is certain is over? You alone are 
to be trusted, if I should betray my secret. You 
will do me this last service?” 

Steinberg bowed his head. 

“And—and—when I am dead—Nora—Miss 
Dysart must never suspect, she must believe it 
accidental. You will promise me this; it isa 
solemn compact between ourselves?” 

And again Steinberg bowed his head ; he felt 
no compunction. It was a simple matter of 


business that he was arranging. A duel that 
must be carried out. 
* * * 


* * * * 


Von Helmerstadt hovered between life and 


The baron rose in Miss Dysart’s estimation 
for his devotion to his rival. She saw in him 
nobler qualities than she had hitherto given 
him credit for. His dark, stern face seemed to 
wear a softer expression, and her manner to 
wards him became daily more cordial. 

The fever had gone, but von Helmerstadt 


lapse, and he lay almost as cold and still as he 
would lie ere another month came round in 
the silent grave, sent thither by his own hand. 


in its golden flush, when a bright spring Jeads 
but to a brighter summer! When all is light, 
and warmth, and joy, and there are no dark 


and man believes for a brief space that paradise 
is yet upon the earth. 

ntil he plucks the fruit and finds that it is 
bitter. 


the sick man, in which a confused knowledge 
of the past and present flitted before him. 


and never left him. He had not long to live! 
And the careless student did what he had 
never done since childhood— 

He prayed, and his prayer was “ Let death 
come now.” 

And Steinberg watched ; and as he watched 
he thought of much beside his prostrate rival. 
He saw the wasting form and the sad, wistful 


doomed man was dearer to her than life itself. 





although he scarce dared to look into the 
| future as he watched her anxious despairing 
| face. 
| . * 7” * * 1 


It had been a lovely July day, and the sun 


crested the tiny waves with myriad sparkles 
of amber light, as though a train of fairy fire- 
flies had settled upon the waters. There were 
no clouds of purple or of crimson to catch the 


died away in palest, softest yellow, and min- 





The baron had not been at the fire. When 
Emmerich had left him he had fallen into a } 


gled with the rosy tint that met the calm blue 
of the summer evening. 


death, and Steinberg watched by the bedside. 


left in a state in which the doctor feared a re- | 
Oh, life! Oh, life! How hard to part with it | 


storm-clouds floating on the horizon. When all | 
is an untasted heaven of glorious anticipations, | 


Occasionally gleams of consciousness came to | 


One idea, however, always stood out clearly | 


eyes of Nora Dysart, and he knew that the) 


And yet his own love grew the more intense, | 


ent down, almost blotting out the plain in a} 
| blaze of glory, that falling upon the Neckar 


sunlight on their dainty edges. The western | 
sky was one broad sheet of brilliant gold, that 


| 
| Nora Dysart had watched it from the bridge. 
| whither she had gone with her father to 
| breathe the fresh air. Watched it as the 
| brightness faded away, leaving a cold gray 
| mist hanging over the landscape. 
| She gave a shudder, it seemed prophetic of 
| her future. 

“ You are not cold, Nora?” 

“No; let us go home.” 

At the dgor they met the doctor ; he looked 
grave. 

“ To-night will be the crisis,” hesaid. ‘‘ Herr 
von Helmerstadt is asleep now. He may 


awake no more.” 
* * 


7 * * 


And the Baron Steinberg watched on. His 
rival slept. The fair hair was tossed back 
from his white forehead, his nostrils scarcely 
heaved, his lips were closed ; he lay so'still, 
that he had scarce seemed to breathe; he 
looked younger, much younger, and he had 
lost the worn, weary expression that had new r 
left him since the beginning of his illness. 
He seemed already at rest. 

“ There is no rest bnt in the grave!” 

It appeared to Nora as though mocking 
spirits were whispering the words in her ears. 

“ Let me take your place for a short time, 
Baron Steinberg,” she said; “you must be 
tired. Let me watch for awhile.” She spoke 

so gently, so imploringly, that Steinberg un- 
consciously rose and left her as she requested. 
| .And the waves of a mighty and tempestuous 
|ocean dashed their roaring, raging waves at 
|his feet, deafening him with their wild com- 
| motion—a chaos spread around him that stun- 
|ned—that overpowered him; a chaos from 
| which he fled, yet which pursued him ; a chaos 
from which he could not get free to find the 
light. 
ot Miss Dysart was left alone. Long she 
| gazed upon von Helmerstadt, until it seemed 
| to her that he had ceased to breathe—that all 
| was still, that all was over. Yet she had no 
power to stir—she stood as one entranced in 
motionless despair. 

How long she remained she knew not, 
| neither did she perceive that Steinberg had 
returned ; she saw him not, and he, fearing to 
| disturb her, paused on the threshold. Eagerly 
| were her eyes bent upon the face of von Hel- 
| merstadt. 

He gave a low sigh, she started forward. 
His eyes unclosed, and for an instant wandered 
, vacantly around, and then they rested upon 
| Miss Dysart. 

“Nora!” 

He spoke calmly and rationally, but the 
| voice was so low that Miss Dysart drew still 
| nearer to listen if she were mistaken. Anda 
smile came over his wasted features. 

“ Nora!” 

And she, regardless of all save her intense 
| joy at hearing him speak once more, stooped 
| down and kissed his forehead. 





Steinberg saw no more ; he heard one deaf- 
ening peal of thunder, and the great ocean 
| welling around him seemed to break i's 
| bounds and to overwhelm him, and he was 
| struggling with the breakers. Gradually the 
darkness faded away, and a flash of light came 
|—a light that piercing the gloomy chaos 
| streamed over his soul. There was light now 
—light—and yet the light was almost toe 
great forhim. He turned away, and re-entered 
the drawing-room. 

‘What news?” asked the colonel ; “is he 
yet asleep?” 

“My watch is over to-nigh!,” replied the 
baron ; “ von Helmerstadt will live.” 

“Now God be praised!” said the colonel. 
| “ For his and for poor Nora’s sak, too.” 

The baron answered not a word, but he 
pressed the colonel’s hand and went his way, 
a wiser and a nobler man, despite the softer 
heart he bore within him. 

He saw Nora Dysart once more ; he bade her 
farewell ; he placed a letter in her hands and 
inade her promise to deliver it to von Helmer- 
stadt herself. 


| And the letter ran thus: 
| “The last few weeks have wrought a won- 


derful change in me, I no longer look with 





the same eyes upon what is falsely termed the 
code of honor. I believe that life is given for 
a higher ani a nobler purpose than to be wil- 
fully and lightly thrown away. I no longer 
desire our reckless duel to be carried out, and 
I release you from the oath you took to me, 
as I believe you would in a similar case have 
freed me from mine. 

“To-morrow I leave Heidelberg for ever, 
and when next you hear of me I shall have 
re-joined the army. I cannot yet school my- 
self to utter words of congratulation, but the 
time may come when I shal] be able to look 
with unmoved heart upon your happiness. 
Until then, farewell. 

“ STEINBERG.” 

Von Helmerstadt clasped his hands over his 
face. and despite his manhood and his stydent- | 
hood, had hard work to suppress the choking 
in his throat. 

Nora looked at him in alarm. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

It was some time before von Helmerstadt 
could reply, and then he said, in a calm and 
earnest tone: 

“There is no cause for fear, Nora. Some 
time you shall know the whole, and join with 
me in blessing a generous rival.” 


(THE END.} 


ee. — 
| 


John W. Saxon’s Views. 


Mr. Eprror: I have been looking round. | 
It’s a good thing to look round. I now wish] | 
had done more of it. It is all very well to tell | 
a man to mind his own business. Good | 
advice. Nothing can be better, unless it is be | 
respected and you will be virtuous. [There is | 
more in this than some men can see at first | 
sight unless it isinsight.} But the question | 


is, what is one’s own business and what is the 
other man’s. You know what the wise aaa 


says: 
“All are but parts of one tremendous hole.” 

If this is true, as Pope puts it, still more is it | 
true of every teache) who earns his daily bread | 
and nightly lunch in Gotham’s famous echools | 
Each is but a soldier in the army that makes | 
war upon the great Unknown. [N.B. This, 
last word is very striking.] But how can one | 
keep step unless he listen to the music and 
see how others step. Hence, I think itisa, 
good thing ~to look round, and I wish to say | 
right here, that as whatever touched humanity 
touched cld Mr. Cicero, the Italian gentleman, | 
80 whatever touches our glorious school system 
touches me—goes right to my heart, in fact, | 
and makes me feel qualmish. The New York | 
school system is my guardian angel, and I am | 
he: pet mutton. She has spread over me her | 
motherly wings and like.a spring chicken, I | 
have found rest in her bosom. She has 
trained me up in the way I should go, and I 
have gone it [i.¢.the way],and as long as| 
there is a screw loose in her machinery I shall | 
spare no pains to give it another turn ; as long | 
as there is a wry twist in her latest style over- | 
skirt, that twist must come out or that skirt | 
give way, or something else will happen. [The | 
sole right to use the above striking metaphor 
will be given away to any school-master who 
has less greenbacks and more brains than 
myself. The claim extends from “ guardian 
angel ” to this note.] 

But let me get to the point at once. I fear 
that what Jane told me about the grab game 
is true. And not only is it true, but it is 
thought to be about the right thing to do; for | 
say the grabbers “ The times are out of joint, 
and unless we do to others as they do to us, we 
shall be out of joint too.” That is just the 
plain fact of the case,I suppose. Finding how , 
things were going, 1 said to myself, I'l) call | 
upon Uncle Utility. | 

I will explain that Uncle Utility’s real name 
is Uriah ioe. He is my father’s brother. 





Sam, one day, when we were boys, seeing bis 
name written U. Saxon turned it into Utility 
Saxon. As it so exactly fitted the man he has 
been Uncle Utility from that day. He was 
for twenty years a school-master. That is 
long enough for one to see the folly of it, and 
now he is down, hard down on taking up time 
with anything but the useful and the most 
useful in our public schools. Said I to him, 
not long since, “Don’t you think Uncle you 
carry this idea too far and prune rather hard.” 
“ Not a bit of it, John,” said the old man, with 
the family gesture—the fist brought down on 
the table, “ Those who have taught as long as 
you have, know that there is any amount of 


|mere rubbish gone tnrough with in our 


schools, even here in the biggest city in 
America, and it is an imposition upon parents 
and children that school-masters and others 


|who know better don’t kick it out and give 


their time and strength to those things which 


|a pupil must have.” 


The old map has not been Jong in the city, 
but it is plain he has been looking round, and 


'as he intends making Gotham his home for 


the present, there is no knowing what faults 
he may find with my guardian angel. I did 
not tell him what [ thought of his views. I 
never could talk him down. 

But to come back to the grabbers. I told 
him how things stood and asked him the cure 
for it. 

“ When I was a young man,” said he, I spent 
one season in helping herd ten thousand 
sheep. Our rule was to let them rarge as 
they pleased and change our camp as they 
changed their feeding ground, and if you 
allow pupils to drift from one school to another, 
you must let the teachers follow them up. 
That is the only cure I see for the grab game 
at presunt. But it needs time to think it over. 
Call round next week and I may be able to 
say something more to the point.” 

Next week I may have Uncle Utility’s more 
deliberate opinion on this matter. In the 
meantime I think it might help us if some of 
your readers would tell us whet they know 
about grabbing. 

By the way, Sam has been trying to talk 
Smike into the idea of forming a corporation of 
two—himself and Smike, and catch up all the 
rats in New York, for the sake of their skins, 
of which the finest kid gloves are made. Sam 
thinks there’s money in it. Smike says he 
must still run his peanut stand by day, but 
thinks he might give some of his restless, lone 
some nights to it. He thinks there are enough 
in his old castle to start with, and offers to 
catch and deliver them alive to Sam at five 
cents a piece, till the supply fail. Sam wants 
time to think it over. If Sam takes up the 
offer, I shall tell Smike to get the boys to 
eatch for him at four cents, and thus make one 
vent on each rat. I want to see Smike get on. 


OwL’s NEst, Nov. 30, 1874. 


> oe 


A QuaRTER-INCH ROD, of the best steel, will 
sustain 9,000 pounds before breaking; soft 
steel, 7,600 pounds; iron wire, 6,000; iron, 
4,000; inferior bar iron, 2,000; cast iron, 1,000 
to 3,000; copper wire, 3,000; silver, 2,000; 
gold, 2,500 ; tin, 3,000; cast zinc, 160; cast lead, 
50; milled lead, 200. Of wood, box and locust 
the same size will hold 1,200 pounds ; toughest 
ash, 1,000 ; elm, 800; beach, cedar, white oak ; 


pitch pine, 600; chestnut and maple, 650; pop- | 


lar, 400. Wood which will bear a heavy 
weight for a minute or two, will break with 
two thirds the force acting along time. A rod 
of iron is about ten times as strong as hemp 
cord. A rope an inch in diameter will bear 
about twa@and a half tons, but in practice it is 
not safe to subject it to a strain of more than 
about one ton. Half an inch in diameter the 
strength will be one-quarter as much; « 
quarter of an inch, one-sixteenth as much ; 
and 80 on. 





“ FRED, how is your sweetheart? “ Pretty 
well, 1 guess; she says | needn’t call any 
more.” 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Answers to any inguiries will be given in this colum: 


} CoLLEcTrorR.—Can you inform me, through 
the columns of the JOURNAL, in what years, 
from 1860 to 1874, there was no silver mone 
coined, and greatly oblige? Answer—Silver 
coin has been issued from the U. 8. Mint, at 
Philadelphia, every year from 1853 to 187: 
The issue of 1864, 65, "67,68 and 69 wer 
very small, that of 1864 being only $177,00' 

J. F.—Your poetry has some merit, but ir 
hardly upto the standard for admission to th« 
columns of the JOURNAL. 


— See eee 


Scientific. 


Agriculture and Insects. 

AN exhibition of useful and noxious insects, 
with the results of their works, was given at 
the Palais d’Industrie at Paris, during Septem- 
ber and October. The idea and the manner in 
which it was carried out are well worthy of 
the attention of some of our centres of agricul- 
tural interests. The following is the arrange- 
ment: 

The first division contains useful insects 
arranged in six groups, each species bein 
shown in its stages of egg, larve, crysalis — 
perfect insect. In this are found the silk- 
producing insects and those that produce 
honey and wax ; among these are the honey- 
bearing ants of Mexico. Then follow the 
cochineal, gall, and a host of others. The 
fourth group is composed of the edible insects : 
the water bug (Notonecta and Corisa), v hose 
eggs are converted into bread, and sold under 
the name of “ haulte,” in Mexico. To these 
may be added the grugu worm or edible cater- 
pillar of the cabbage palm, with many species 
of locusts, crickets, grasshoppers, ants, and 
spiders, the last of which, in the person of the 

jpeira edulis, is a valued article of food in 
Polynesia. The fifth group is composed of 
cantharids and other insects employed by 
physicians, and the sixth those like the phos- 
phorescent insects and beetles that are used for 
purposes of ornament. ‘ 

The second division, or that of noxious 
insects, includes all those that injure the 
vine, olive, cotton, medicinal and ornamental 

lants; also those hurtful to trees, timber, 
air, feathers, and other articles of value.— 
Seribner’s. 


THE ruby of the first water is a deep red, 
lustrous stone, admired everywhere, and espec- 
ially in the East. It is found chiefly in the 
kingdom of Ava, whose sovereign retains the 
finest rubies as his private property. Cut ina 
flat table, bordered with small facets, and 
surrounded by brilliants, it isan exceedingly 
handsome stone, and a very precious one, 
nearly approaching the diamond in value. A 
ruby of one carat is worth about $150 in New 
York, and a ruby of over three carats is 
actually more value than a diamond of equal 
weight, because much rarer. Rubies are very 
well imitated by pastes, and not unfrequently 
very fine garnets are palmed off by unscrupu- 
lous dealers as genuine rubies, although the 
fraud can be readily detected, as garnet is a 
much softer stone, and has different optical 
properties. 

OnE of the wealthiest of British velvet 
| manufacturers, Mr. Lester, worked his way to 
| success by years of patient labor in search of a 
| way to utilize silk rags. He began by buying 
| up all such waste at less than a cent a pound ; 
}and up to the year 1864, he had expended the 
| immense sum of $1,312,500 in fruitless efforts 
|to find a process. Nothing daunted, Mr, 
Lester continued his experiments ; and #ithin 
the past ten years he has discovered a way of 
| making the refuse into fine velvet. He c:rries 
lon his industry at Manningham, England, in 
an establishment which employs not merely 
4,000 workmen but 283 travelers in all paris 
of the globe, whose sole business is to buy the 
silk waste. The factory is said to have cost 
nearly £3,000,000. 
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The columns of this paper are always open to all educa- 
tional writers for the discussion of any live subject pertain- 
ing to the cause of Education. We invite contributions 
from the pens of Teachers, Principals and Professors; all 
contributions to be subject to editorial approval. Our 
friends are requested to send us marked copies of all local 
papers containing school news or articles on educational 
subjects. . 

We cannot return unaccepted articles unless sufficient 
postage stamps are enclosed for that purpose. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town to whom 
we will pay a liberal compensation, Send to Editors for 
terms, etc. 


Orricr, No, 89 Liserty Street, New Yorx. 








Special Notice. 

On and after January Ist, this JouURNAL will 
be enlarged and illustrated. Now is the time 
to send in your subscription. 

——_—_—_o —_—_e-—___-—- 
Salaries. 

By order of Comptroller Green, all Princi- 
pals, male and female, must apply in person at 
his office for the checks for the salaries of 
themselves end assistants. Afterwards they 
must go to Wall steeet to get them cashed, 
and run the risk of being robbed on their way 
back to school. Two instances are already 
reported of such robbery, and the poor Princi- 
pal had not only to lose his own salary, but to 
make up those of his assistants. In some 
schools the salary list amounts to $5,000, which 
is a UWangerously large sum to carry these 
hard times. At this time of year there are 
many thousand payments to be made on city 
account, and a long queue of laborers, politi- 
cal hangers.on, clerks and office-holders gene- 
rally stretches from the paymaster’s desk clear 
to the sloppy hallways of the new Court 
House. Imagine one of our female principals 
taking her place at the end of this line and, 
after the course of two hours of wearisome wait- 
ing, upon reaching the paymaster’s desk, he 
informs her blandly that the pay-roll has not 
tke proper certificate attached, or that Mr, 
Green, having been very busy, has not had 
time to sign her warrant ; she had better come 
to-morrow or next day. 





THE ComPuLsory AcT.—Owing to the great 
amount of labor required to make a complete 
census of all the children of school age, the 
Board of Education has been compelled to em- 
ploy thirteen extra clerks to collect the names 
by streets and arrange them numerically, One 
of these clerks is a lady. Their hours are 
from 9 A.M to 5 Pp. M., and their compensation 
is $8.00 per day. The work wiil be completed 
some time in February. The popular assistant 
clerk, John McIntyre, supervises the work. 
Notice. 

The office of this paper has been removed 
from No. 17 Warren street to No. 89 Liberty 
street. Those who address us by letter should 
bear this in mind, 








It is impossible for one who has carefully 
watched the various incidents attending that 
have had a connection, close or remote, with 
that wonderful discovery of “ how to save 
$186,000” to the city of New York, not to 
arrive at the conclusion that the teachers 
occupy a very strong and enviable poaition. 
The press of the city and the press of the 
country have united to express but one idea. 
Touch not the teachers’ salaries. The Teacher’s 
Reception was another notable and worthy 
event. The President could well say the 
“texrchers had found that everybody was their 
friend.” This point, so well taken, was splen- 
didly supported by Mr. Whitelaw Keid. His 
address is one that will rank him as a firm 
and wise friend of the teachers. They will 
remember those who have befriended them 
and also those who would degrade and im- 
poverish them. 

Take courage teachers, your salaries will 
not be “pared down.” If the Board of Ap- 
portionment will not do you justice the Legis- 
lature will. 

We believe, in fact, that this attempt will 
result in raising the salaries—not this year per- 
haps, but very soon. It has drawn public at- 
tention to the shallow policy pursued in our 
American politics. To pay the sheriffs like 
princes and our teachers like beggars. It is 
the plan of Nebuchadnezzar, who half awake 
and half crazy, not knowing exactly what to 
do—just the position of the B. of A.—kept 
shouting, “Cut off the heads of the wise men.” 
It will not stand! 


or OOO 


City of Oswego. 


GENERAL SraTistTics.—Whole number of 
children in the city between the ages of 5 and 
21 years, as shown by the census taken Sep- 
tember last, 8,812 ; number of children regis- 
tered in the Public Schools, making no allow- 
ance for duplicate registration, 4,249 ; number 
of different pupils registered, deducting dupli- 
cate registration, 4,036 ; number in daily aver- 
age attendance for the year, 2,723 ; number of 

rmanent teachers in the employ of the 
Board, 66. [Two additional teachers were em- 
ployed in the arithmetic and evening schools, 
during the winter.] Average number of pupils 
registered per teacher 61 ; average number of 
pupils per teacher, in average attendance, 41 ; 
number of pupils in private schools other than 
Catholic schools, 187; number reported in 
Catholic schools, 1,675 ; number of days lost, 
by irregular attendance, 37,288 ; same time 
expressed in years, 102 ; number of cases of 
tardiness, 16,347 ; time lost by tardiness ex- 
pressed in days, 119. 





Tue Houtipays.—The evening schools close d 
on the 23d inst., and the day schools on the 
24th. Both re-open on the 8d of January, 


—- 
— 


ao 
» 





SaLarres.—The December salaries were an 
nounced te be paid on the 24th inst. 





Gramar School No. 35. 

A pleasing feature in the discipline of this 
School is the use made of the Roll of Honor. 
Once a month the highest eight on the merit 
roll of each class have their names inserted in 
a beautiful frame hung up in front of the 
Assembly Room, The boys whose names are 
on this Roll of Honor are called out before 
the assembled school and commended. The 
day on which this commendation is spoken is 
a great day in the opinion of the scholars, and 
many of the parents of the scholars and of the 
other friends of the school show their interest 


in the same exercises by their presence. On 
the est day of this kind, December 3d, the 
whole front of the Assembly Room was filled 
with friends of the school, crowding out many 
of the scholars. After the opening exercises, fol- 
lowed by declamation—one, “ Selections from 
Shakespeare,” by Master Leffingwell ; another 


-| by Master Hill, “ The Madman.” The highest 


in each class was called in front of the school 
and commended by the Principal. Then the 
next seven in rank of conduct were called out, 
and addressed by the Hon, William Wood in 
his usual happy way. The President of the 
College of the City of New York being pre- 
sent also spoke a few words to the boys on the 
influence of home training, suggested by the 
fact that many of the honor boys, in features 
and words, showed he had under bis care their 
relatives. Mr. Charles M. Earle, one of the 
Trustees, called the attention of the boys to 
the importance of a strict attention to little 
things. His remarks were quite eloquent, and 
made a deep impression on the school. In. 
spector Jas. W. Gerard spoke of the reputation 
of the school in a very pleasant way. Edward 
Schell, Esq., President of the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees of the 15th Ward. addressed the parents 
present, urging upon them the importance of 
co-operating with the teachers in securing a 
g od attendance. Inspector Elijah H. Kimball’ 
also made a few remarks. This was one of the 
most pleasurable of these occasions, and was 
not without influence on the members of the 
school. 


College and School Printing. 

THE New York ScnHoon JouRNAL PRINT 
Ina COMPANY have every facility for printing, 
at shortest notice, all kinds of printed or 
engraved programmes, invitations, circulars, 
pamphlets, letter heads, cards, &c., also printed, 
lithographed and engraved work of elegant 
design and superior finish. The most modern 
and tastefully designed type used, and the 
best skilled workmen employed. Give us a 
trial. Address 

N. Y. School Journal Publishing Co., 
No. 89 Liberty Street. 





Personal. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney of Yale College has 
been elected an honary member of the London 
Philological Society. 

Mr. James M. Barnard, Treasurer of the 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Fund of the Agassiz 
Memorial, reports that $9,19194 have been 
received feom 86,696 contributors. 


William E. Dodge, Dr. Henry M. Field, Dr. 
L. 8. Prime, William Cullen Bryant, and a 





Boston has just completed a n&W School 
house and dedicated it. It is entitled the Dud- | 
ley School. It is two stories high, with base- | 
ment and French roof. ‘The ground dimensions | 
are 94 by 140 feet. There is a hall 16 feet 
wide, each end of which are stairs 12 feet wide. 
It is heated by steam, the ventilation is pro- 
nounced perfect, the cost is $110,000. 


| number of the alumni of William College are 


about to present that institution with a bronze 
medallion of ex-President Mark Hopkins. 


Mr. Walker, of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is at Ottawa, collecting 
information concerning the Canadian system 
of education. 

Mr. S. M. Etter has been elected Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
Illinois. 





AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
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, ... Reunion at No. 34, 

Miss Harriet N. GoLDEY has presided 
over the interests of the Female Department 
of Number Thirty-four for twenty-seven year, 
achieving in that time a success attained by 
few. The friends of the school, on the occasion 
of her, retirement on Monday evening last, 
filled to overflowing the Presbyterian Church, 
corner Broome and Ridge street. The full de- 
tails of this memorable occasion we reserve 
for ovr next issue. 

me 
How Shall the Benefits of Plomentocs 
Education be Secured to Every Chil 
- in the State ? 


Editor New York School Journal : 

Frequent inquiries are made by school officers of 
towns for information a8to what they shall do under 
the “ Act ta Secure Children the Benefitsof Elementary 
Education.’ which goes into operation January 1, 1875. 

: It would have been wise if the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for this Staite had, by way of suggestion 
and advice, prepared blanks for all the steps required 
t6 be taken by school officers under said Act, and sent 
them by mail to every. school officer in the State before 
the first day of December. Though he is not in terms 
directed by law todo this, yet it, like many'other things 
Which this officer has for years neglected, comes clear- 
ly ‘vitorn the ecope of his duties. 

If he isnot sufficiently familiar with school matters 
to prepare these blanks, he should advise with the 
leading public school men from different parts of the 
State.’ Béing a good lawyer, he and they could easil 
arrange a set of blank forms, which, if recommende 
by his office, would meet with general adoption. Uni- 
formity for localities presenting similar conditions is 
very dexirable: ‘This can only be accomplished by the 
head.of the public school department of the State tak- 
ing hold of the matter promptly and with vigor and 
faith. This should have been done two months ago at 
least, and every month's delay adds to the difficulties 
and complications. {If he waits for his army of school 
officers;to move independently. by platoons, instead 
of in concert by divisions, he will soon find confusion 
along his whole line. 

“Tre Act, though simple and plain in its terms and re- 

uirements, will not execute iteelf. The duty of en- 

remg it is put upon the Board of Education in cities, 
and upon the trustees of schools in towns. If these 
officers neglect this duty, and thereby our children 
withid their jurisdiction do not receive the benefits of 
elementary education, these negligent officers are guilty 

a misdemeanor. 
~ A census must be taken in every school district in the 
State, and where a town or city is not divided into pri- 
me, school districts, it should be so divided without 

elay. 

* his censtis should state the name, age and residence 
Of every child, betwen the ages of eight and fourteen, 
in theidistrict, and also the name and residence of his 

arent or of the persun having the "care of the child. 

f-the child is being educated at some place other than 
the public school, the census should state where. 

‘A copy of this census should be furnished to the 
teacher of the district school and also to each school 
trustee of the district. The form for the blanks for 
this eensus should be prepared by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State ; if he does not do 
this, each locality must do it for itself. 

This census should be taken, at latest, the first week 
in, January. . 

Ry the aid of this census in each echool district and 
the teachers’ weekly and monthly report of what 
scholars are attending school. the trustees and school 
officers will learn who is depriving his children of the 
education they have a clear legal right to receive, and 
thé trustee or school officer should attend to them 
at onee by serving a preliminary notice upon them. 

This notice should require the party to show why 
his child is not at school. If the reason stated is not 
One of those specified in the Act, and the child is still 
deprived of education, the fine should be collected 
of the delinquent parent or custodian, weekly, for thir- 
teen weeks, or till the child begins to receive the edu- 
cation this Act secures tohim. Blank forms of pre- 
liminary and of summons and complaint, to collect the 
fine, should be prepared by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instraction. Ifhe neglects this duty, the school 
afficera must prepare them. 

Every place in each school district where children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen are employed, 
must be inspected’ by a school officer at least twice a 

r, in February and “oT No notice should 
be given of these visit®. The person in charge of the 
place must, on demand, present to the inspector a 

correct list of all children between said ages with a 
certificate of education for each child. The inspector 
should, at the same time. see each child. If the em- 
ployer has any child in his employ within said " 
who has not tn the preceding fifty-two weeks at 
least fourteen weeks’ schooling, he must pay a fine for 
each such child of fifty dollars. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
should prepare a blank form of certificate for the 
ehild to give the employer, and also a blank form of 
summons and complaint against any employer who 
has failed to produce the certificate for any child in 
his employ. 

In case any parent or party having charge of a child 
between said ages, is unable to provide the child with 
the books required to enable him to attend school, or 
ia mnable:to induce his child to attend school, he must 
give the school officer a certificate of that fact. 


The State Superintendent should prepare blank 
forme for these certificates. 

To carry into successful effect sections seven and 

it, truant schools must be established, where the 
child that cannot be controlled by his parent and the 
usual school officers, may be p till he has acquired 
the elementary education required by this act. 

The cities now have, or ean y establish such 
echools through their board of education, but the 
towns will not have truante enough in each town for 
such a school, and must send the few truants ow may 
have to such schools provided by the cities, until pro- 
vision is made for county or State truant echvols. It 


is far cheaper for the cities, towns, counties and the 
State to provide these truant schools, than to let the 
children grow up in ignorance and vice, and then pro- 
i counts, county jails, and State 


vide police and criminal 
prisone for them. 

Under section eight, the school authorities of each 
city, and of each town, are required and directed, this 
very month of December, to prepare all necessary by- 
lawe, rules, regulations, provisions and arrangements 
to carry this act into full and complete effect in every 
particular. 

The Board of Education of the city of Elmira have 
adopted some excellent lations. The large cities 
and towne require very different and more complicated 
regulations and provisions, than the rural towns. 

‘or all the emailer towns a uniform set of rules 
would doubtless apply, and the State Superintendent 
should, in November last, heve drawn up some blank 


formes, as a help. and sent them to the school officers | 


of each town. He should lose no time now in aiding 
in this matter. He i« the legal head of the Public 
School Department, and it is a part of his duty to give 


the benefit of the knowledge and experience of his | 


office to the school officers of each town and city in the 
State, and lead them forward, not waitto be pushed on. 

This law has had, in other States and countries, a 
hundred years of trial. More than one hundred mil- 
lions of the most enlightened ple on the globe are 
now enforcing euch a statute. The results and methods 
are, or ought to be, collected and underetood in the 
office of the State Superintendent, and he should 
furnish every town and city with information and sug- 
gestions on this subject, so as to bring about, through 
out the State, the best results with the least expendi- 


ture, time and money. 
DEXTER A. HAWKINS 
New York, Dec, 21, 1874. 
——> 4 > +e = —__— 


December Reception of the School Teach- 
| Against that, I make bold to declare that the people ot 
| New York say they will not stand it! 


ers’ Association. 
On Saturday evening last the teachers gath- 
ered at Steinway Hall to hold the December 
reception. Mr. B. D. L. Southerlaad, Princi- 


pal of Grammar School No.1, the President | 


of the Association, had at his right Mayor 
Vance, who was to preside, at his left White- 
law Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, 
who was to deliver the opening address. On 
the platform there were many gentlemen 
prominent in the educational matters of the 
city, or officers of the city government. Mayor 
elect Wickham, Superintendents Culkins, 
Jasper and McMullin, Schoo] Commissioners 
Farr, Baker, Beardslee and Jenkins, School 
Trustees Wright, Ranney, Cook, Merrill, 
Church, Cleary, Knapp, Bird and Dennison ; 
School Inspectors Agnew, Loveridge, Gray, 
and Gerard; President Hunter, L. D. Kier- 
nan, Clerk of the Board of Education; John 
Davenport, Deputy Clerk ; Thomas Boesé, Ex- 
Commissioner Samuel A. Lewis, A. Nelson 
Beach, F. A. Conklin ; also Comptroller Green, 
and Judges Davis, Curtis, Shea, Larremore and 
Daly, and Hon. John Wheeler, President of 
the Board of Apportionment. 

Mr. Southerland called the meeting to order 
and addressed the teachers as follows : 


The time having arrived for our exercises to begin, it 
seems no more than just that I should say a word to you 
before introducing the presiding officer of the evening. 
This is the first ion or entertainment we have had 
since June. The intention of the committee was to 
have had one earlier in the Fall, but, unfortunately, we 

our scare, and we were troubled. You 
know we cannot rejoice when there is sorrow in the 
house. But fortunately we begin to see our way clear, 
and we thought now, at the close of the year, it was no 
more than just, right and proper that we should come 
together and look upon each other’s faces, and see how 
the year is running with us. During the excitement 
over this troubl question, which seems to bother 
us periodically, we found that our committees and our 

i i courteously, kindly and pleasant! 
im every place, and very much to our ise we foun 

we had not an enemy. Everybody was our friend, 
—el instances we found that everybody 





ow, we are iy 





with us, to be associated with us during the exercises of 
the December reception. I congratulate my friends on 
the strength of the Association to-night. We are th: 
largest of any teacher’s association in this country, and. 
I think, in the world. Weare all bound together, we ar« 
working in unity, with harmony all] through it, and } 
trust before many months have passed at we shal) 
have on our roll the name of every teacher in the City 
and County of New York, not for the purpose of socia- 
bility alone, but that we may cure and strike out many of 
the evils which have crept into the public school system, 
and that we meet every day and hour of the day, and we 
ought really to be the ones to drive them away. Ther¢ 
are many things that fall to our share that we ought to 
take care of, and as teachers we must do them right early. 
The Board of Apportionment have almost settled this 
question of salary, and 1 think that if 1 can get the pre- 
Giing efleer of that Board to stand up here to-night and 
say that your salaries shall not be touched, it would be « 
Merry Christmas to you all. I wish you all a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

I have now the real pleasure of introducing to you his 
Honor the Mayor, who has been a school officer for man) 
years. He is our best friend; he is our true friend, and 
he has been a friend of the school and a friend of the 
school-teachers for many years . I trust that we 
shall so conduct ourselves that he will be our friend ax 
long as he lives, and may he live a thousand years! | 
have now the pleasure of introducing his Honor t) e 
Mayor, Samuel B. H. Vance [Applause.} 

ayor Vance was received with applause. He said: 

By the programme, I notice that the speaker of t) « 
evening is Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who has kindly consentea 
to deliver an address here thisevening. 1 apprehend that 
he will say much more fully and say a great deal bette: 
than I can, what is desirable for your intormation 
toate, and without detaining you for a single moment 
I will introduce to you Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the orator o1 
the evening 

On rising Mr. Reid was received with marked applaus: 
He said: The programme, and the Mayor have threat 
ened you with “ An Address.” What I promised was |. 
talk for five minutes, while the audience were getting 
their seats, and getting ready for the entertainment th : 
haf brought them here. I have no notion of making m 
~~ so much worse than the promise as to kee} 
yack the entertainment by long speech-making. 

In the few words Ido mean to say, let me come at on « 
to the point. The Board of Apportionment desires a » - 
duction of a hundred and eighty-six thousand dollars ir 
the estimates of the Board of Education. The Board of 
Education says that it can spare the money in no way but 


by fewry Oye the teachers’ salaries seven pr cent 


[Applause.| They 
have a monstrously expensive government, the times ar. 
hard, their taxes are constantly swelling, and they sore) 
need to — ublic as well as private economies. But 
this wealthy and generous community have not got down 
to the meanness of scrimping the wages of the poorly 
paid teachers of theirchildren. They want first to strik« 
at — who can better afford it. 

‘or example, | pay principals of schools with tw: 
hundred pupils twelve hundred dollars per year, and the) 
pay their sheriffs sixty or seventy thousand dollars pe: 
year. For their school principals they get educated and 
refined ladies and gentlemen. For their sheriffs, they not 
unfrequently get—Jimmy O’Briens! They think it not 
unreasonable to ask of their Board of Education, and it 
need be, of their Legislature, that before their teachers 
are cut down any lower, there shall be a little equaliza- 
tion. If worst comes to worst, they would even be willing 
to let two or three of their highest paid officers worny 
along on one-third their present allowances, say a beg 
garly twenty-five thousand dollars a year, rather than 
pare off seven per cent. each from a crowd of twelve hun- 
dred dollar principals of their children’s schools, to make 
up the deficiency . Angee. } 

It seems to me, and I think it seems to a great many 
that we have gone about as low now in fixing teachers 
salaries as our eelf-respect will permit. I lav it down 
asa proposition which, even at first sight, will not be 
much disputed, that a person fit to teach a school of 
fifty children from six to thirteen years of age, ought 
to be paid at least as much asa hod carrier. Well,— 
you don’t do it now! 

happen, during the past year, to have had eome 
dealings with hod-carriers. ey informed me once, 
with an emphasis I couldn't help recognizing, that 
their fixed rate for a day's work of eight houre was two 
dollars and a half, and that they would stop the work 
on any building in the city that didn’t pay it. Count- 
ing only ten months’ work to the year, that amounte 
to six hundred and fifty dollars ; and the Manna! of the 

of Education gives, as the salary paid to the 
most important teachers we have, the teachers (not 
the principals) in the primary schools, an average not 
exceeding six hund dollare—while some of them ar: 
brought down ae low as five hundred dollars! Now ! 
am not arguing that the hod carriers get too much 
What I de insist on ie that, if their payment js fair, 
that of our teachers is shamefully unfair, ie unworthy 
of us, and isa piece of false economy, that in the end 
costs us a great deal more than it comes to. The 
w of the hod earrier themeelves. If he 
isn’t eatiefied he strikes. and, ten to one, strike« a 
a time when it costs you more to resist than to pay 
bim what he aske. He lays down the law, too, as w 
the way he will work. He will use only a hod of a 
certain length ; he wil! ps in it only 15 bricks; if you 
ask him to carry 16 bricks, or if you permit any willing 
hand beside him to carry 16 bricks, you find yourself, 
at an hour's notice, without laborers, and your work 
standing still. But you regulate your teachers’ salaries 
yourselves ; you regulate their manner of service ; 
pw A have, and can have, no labor unions to enforce 
their wishes. The matter is wholly in your own bande. 
atall pointe. Yes, atall pointerave one You cannt 
contr ! absolutely the quality of the work. It is nota 





we can say truly to night ther 
in need. h d 
the 


presence of notable people on our plat- 
gentlemen who have done us the honor to meet 





fixe’, thing, like the 15 bricks in the hod. 
You may get at the outset, but you cannot always re- 
tain a firet-clase service for fourth clase pay: you find 
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by and by that the drunken soldier was right who ex- | you'll scarce expect one of my age to speak | Mitchell, Vance & Co., manufacturers of gas 


cused his lapses from sobriety on the patent ground 
that you couldn't expect all the moral virtues and 
graces for $13 a month. 

Now it is the judgment of sensible 
is the jndgment of the people of New York-—that there 
is no place in the public service where bad work, in- 
efficient work, is more to be deplored than in the 
teaching of their children. If laws are badly made, you 
can repeal them. 
can turn out the judges. If your rulers steal your 
money, you cap send them to Blackwell's Island—per- 
haps 
that 
private secretaries in jail to manage the real estate 
they have stolen from you, and contrive to get back a 
little of it. [Applause.] But if the public schools are 
ill managed, the children are led astray, or even not 
led aright. you are poisoning the life blood of the com- 


t may found possible to stop their keeping 


munity. The schools are not the place for a cheese- | 
You might as well economize by mix- | 


aring poiicy. 
oo chalk and water with the milk for your baby, as 
economize by getting ignorant — ¥ to open the gates 
of knowledge for your child, or unfit people to mold its 
character at the most impressible age. 
Well, we must save the money somehow, says the 
yrudent taxpayer. Where shail we go? It is not the 
Pecinese of the teacher to tell you ; it is enongh to say 
that this is a spot you have pared to the quick already. 
But, if it be true that there are three or four city offices 
worth sixty or seventy thousand dollars apleat, it 
might be worth while to save half you want right there, 
and do the public a service besides, in reducing allow- 
ances whose only effect is to stimulate political profli- 
gacy. It might be well to try to get back some of your 
stolen money. It might be well to reduce the number 
of employes in some of your departments, and so make 
those that remain work something like as hard as your 
school teachers. It might even be well to stop push 
ing public improvement ahead of population for the 
eake of the next generation, and, in that particular 
leave the next generation to take care of itself. And, 
for a comfortabie and handy bit of small economy, it 


would not be amiss to stop lighting up miles upen | 
miles of newly opened avenues on the upper end of the | 
island, without a house to half a dozen squares, more | 


brilliantly than you light lower Broadway. Stop that 
waste of gas ever miles of open country about High 


Bridge for a week, and you might save enough to poy } 


several teachers decent salaries for a year. [Applause. 
lam not here to flatter the teachers, or, while claim- 
ing recognition and fair reward for their work, to say 
that it is as well done as it ought to be. Heaven knows 
there is plenty of room for improvement. I, for one, 
should be glad to see a larger percentage of scholars 
from the public schools who really know how to spell 
and write their own language [applause]; to see more 
of them who, in the effort to get u smattering of half 


a dozen impossible studies, have not lost that whoie- | 


rome acquaintance with percentage and common frac 
tions which ordinary businevs finds useful, and, espe 
cially, to see more of them with some precise and ac- 
curate knowledge abont the government, which it will 
soon be their duty to help control. But the way to get 
improvements is not by reducing the standard of the 
teachers, as you must, if you reduce their scanty pay. 


And so—for! have taken more time, afterall, than I pro- | 


mised—we come back to the point at which we started. 
A teacher in our primary schools ought to be paid at 
least as much as a hod carrier. In any case, we ought 
not to reduce their wages farther below the hod carrier 
standard than we have reduced them already. And 
therefore—if I may venture to construe your kind 
attention as approval, and to attempt to utter the voice 
of the friends of the teachers here assembled—I beg to 
give you, Mr Mayor, whose sympathy they already 
know and gratefully recognize, their meseage to your 
Board of Apoutonmanh, It is that they want—and 
they think the people of New York behin 

—your Board to 
teachers’ salaries for that missing $186,000. [Applause.} 


Then followed exercises according to the fol- 
lowing 


them want 


PROGRAMME, 
Trio: “Queen of the Night,” H. Smart 
—Misses Brainerd and Buckley, and Mr. 
Sc auffler. 


Miss Luckhardt. Quartet: a, “Good Night, 


lk loved,” G. Linsuti ; b, “ Maiden of the Fleur | 


a- Lys,” G. A. Suydenham—Misses Brainerd 
and Buckley, Messrs. Hills and Schauffler, 
+eading: Prof. L. B. Monroe. Song: “ Tell 
Me My Heart,” Sir H. Bishop—Miss Brai- 
nerd. Four PartSong: “Oh! Come, Marie!” 
C. Kuecker—Misses Brainerd and Buckley, 
Messrs. Hillsfand Schauffler. 
the Sands,” H. Millard—Mr. Hills. Piano Solo: 
Miss Luckhardt. Duett from “Crispino, Ah! 
si! si!’ Ricci—Miss Brainerd and Mr. 
Schauffler. Song: ‘The Sailor’s Story,” H. 
Smart—Miss Buckley, a, “ Breathe Soft, Ye 
Winds,” b, “‘ My Lady is so Wondrous Fair,” 
J. Baptiste Calkin—Misses Brainerd and Buck- 
ley, Messrs. Hills and Schauffler. Reading: 
Prof. Lewis B. Monroe. Quartet, a, Canone: 


Ecco Quel Fiero, M. Costa—Misses Brainerd | 


and Buckley, Messrs. Hills and Schauffler. 
Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, Dean of the Boston 
University of Oratory, introduced his Readings 
with a few remarks: “Coming from the rural 
districts, 1 hardly know what tosay. I fear 


If the courts do not rule justly, you | 


ou ny OY reach such a state of ideal justice | 


eok somewhere else than at the | 


|in public on the stage.” Tosatisty*the expec- 
| tations of this brilliant metropolitan audience 
| pany of teachers, I would only have to say, 
|‘I too am a teacher,’*as an open sesame to 
| their hearts.” (Applause.) 

He then proceeded to read a story of a 
stranded ship, written by L. Clark Davis. 
| We cannot speak too highly of the charm- 
‘ing music dealt out to the teachers by Miss 
| Brainerd and Miss Buckley, by Messrs. Schauf- 
| fler and Hills. 
|one that reflected credit on the Association, 
and will strengthen it on many sides. 


people—I hope it | will be indeed difficult. If it were but a com- 


these cheering words : 
The hour is late, and I cannot for a moment take 
_—_ myself the responsibility of detaining you any 
onger. 
uent address delivered by Mr. Reid this evening, to 
the Board of Apportionment, and the question of the 
teachers’ salaries having been considered with marked 
ability, I feel it my duty to say, speaking only for my 
self, that I am hopeful that an agreement can be ar- 
rived at at the next meeting of the Board of Appor- 
tionment, which is to occur in a few days, between the 
Board of Apportionment and this body, which will be 
satisfactory not only to themselves but to the citizens 
of New York. [Applanse.] It is the firet time that 
I have had the honor of presiding over this Associa- 
tion. It is one that is growing rapidly in strength, in 
that kind of strength which is knowledge, and as it 
| has gone on acquiring knowledge it has in the same 
ratio acquired power. I can only say that you have 
my best wishes that from year to year you will go on 
increasing in knowledge, that your power may increase 
likewise. [Applause. 


dnte 


| lligence, 





| ues to attract the attention of social economists 
jin both England and America. In a recent 
number of Zemple Bar a writer undertook to 
champion women upon the grounds that they 


have not the same educational privileges that | 


| men heve ; that men persist in thinking that 
,as long as women make good wives, good 
| mothers, and good housekeepers, there is noth- 
ing left to bedesired ; that women are debarred 
by social prejudice from becoming doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, stockbrokers, bankers, 
and so on; and lastly, that women are 
permitted to exercise the franchise. France 
and Great Britain have both been extremely 
liberal in extending educational facilities to 
women. The United States, however, have 
| reached the pinnacle of gallantry. Miss Phebe 
| Hanniford is distinguished as a mivistress of 
| the Gospel ; Miss Mitchell, daughter of the late 
Gen. O. M. Mitchell, as an astronomer; Mrs. 
Lozier, of New York, as a professor and prac- 
titioner of medicine ; Mrs. Annie Longshore, 
| as professor in the Female Me:lical College of 
Philadelphia ; and Miss Phebe Couzins, of St. 


The whole entertainment was | 


Just | 
before the close Mayor Vance rose, and uttered | 


Allusion having been made, in the very elo | 


| fixtures, No. 597 Broadway. 


| In the year 1834 a statue of Jcfferson was 
presented to the nation, and on Dec. 10th put 
in proper position in the Capitol. Inthe same 
year George Bancroft, after many years of 
| study and close research, issued the first vo'- 
jume of his history of the United States, and 
| he was, by a joint resolution, elected by the 
| Senate a Regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
| tion, vice Gen. Sherman resigned, on account 
| of removal from the city. Senator Hamlin, in 
| presenting the resolution, took occasion to 
| speak in complimentary terms of Mr. Bancroft 
as an eminent historian and a man of great 
| literary ability. It is worthy of remark also 
| that this year Mr. Bancroft retired from active 
|life under the Government, and issued the 
last volume of his great work- 


Dr. Gunn, of the New York Medical College, 
delivered a lecture before the Libera‘ Club last 
night upon the Education of the Sexes. The 
modern system of education, said he, is very 
defective. As soon as the children grow out 
of infancy the sexes are separated. The boy 
is allowed to romp about, while the girl is 
decked in finery, shut in the house, and taught 
that the only aim of her life is to obtain a hus- 
band. The lecturer thought that the education 
of the children should begin at a very early 
age, but he would not allow children to learn 
from books before the age of 10. Girls and 





A Hiewer EpvucaTIon FOR WoMEN contin- 


not | 


boys, he said, should go to the same schools 
| and colleges, pursue the same courses of study, 
| and be treated alike. 


THE Joint Committee of the State Convoca- 
tion and the State Teachers’ Association have 
drawn up a bill which is to be laid before the 
Legislature this winter, and which proposes to 
| commit the entire management of our educa- 
| tional interest to a State Board, to be entitled 
the “Regents of the State of New York.” 
This is to consist of nine members, and to be 
appointed by the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and to hold 
office for three years ; the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to be appointed by the 
Regents, after the expiration of the office of 
{the present incumbent, and to act under the 
| advice of and to be answerable to that body. 


THE will of the late Moses Day, of Boston, 
provides, in addition to family bequests, that 
| $5,000 each be paid out ot his estate to Am- 
| herst, Williams, Harvard, and Tufts colleges ; 
| also, $3,000 to the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
| sionary Society, $5,000 to the Massachusetts 

Bible Society, $1,000 each to the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, Penitent Female Refuge, Massachu- 
setts Society for Aiding Discharged Convicta, 
| Seamen’s Friend Society, and the Association 





Louis, as a lawyer. Women have Vassar Col | for the Relief of Aged and Indigent Females ; 
lege and various other institutions to be edu- | g2.000 each to the Baldwin Place Home for 


| cated in, and if they desire to exercise the fran- | Little Wanderers, and Dr. Culliss’ Home for 


Piano Solo: Faust Waltz, Liszt— | 


Song: “ Across | 


chise, they can do so by settling in Wyoming 
Territory. Social prejudice does not, among 
an intelligent people, debar a person on account 
of sex from the pursuits considered the most 
fitting to man. Woman hasas free advantages 
here as men have. She may become a Madame 
de S'aél, a Jenny Lind, a Madame Pompadour, 
a Pope Joan,a Dejazet,a Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, or the equal of a ho-t of other female ce- 
lebrities. 


SAMUEL B. H. Vancz, who, by the death of 
William F, Havemeyer, became Mayor of the 
city of New York, has been intimately con- 
nected with our city government for several 
years, having served for three years as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, and previousiy 
as a member of the Board of Education. He 
is a man in the prime of life, and has a well- 
deserved —— asa man of energy, intel- 
ligence and integrity, and possesses all the 
qualifications of a successful parliamentarian. 
| He was born in Bucks county, Pa., and spent 
_some of the early years of his life in Philadel- 
| phia, but has been a citizen of New York for 
‘the past twenty-seven years. He s@tved as 
| captain in a Pennsylvania regiment during the 
| Mexican war. He is a member of the firm of 


| Consumptives. 


| Dr. E. C. Wines, Secretary of the National 
| Prison Association, publishes its ennual report 
| under the title of “ Transactions of the Third 
| National Prison Reform Congress, held at St. 
Louis, Mo., May, 1884.” The book contains 
the history of the views and labors of the 
prominent philanthropists engaged in the 
cause of prison reform, of whom Dr. Wines 
has been the leading spirit. Its compilation 
of valuable facts and able addresses will prove 
highly interesting and useful to the friends of 
true humanity throughout the world. 


| MR. DisRaE.t has written to Principal Caird, 
| accepting, with hearty gratification, his re-elec- 
| tion to the Lord Rectorship of the University 
| by the students as a renewal of their confidence 
| and regard. 

A LARGE number of ladies made a demon- 
stration in this city on the 20th inst. in favor 
of temperance. Mo-:!erate counsels prevailed, 

and the policy approved was that described by 
| temperate reformers as “ moral suasion.” 


AxBouT 20,000 children are taught drawing 
in the Baltimore public schools, 
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Short High School Courses. 
AARON GOVE. 


SHORT courses of instruction for high schools 
may work irreparable injury. The tempta- 
tions to make one or two years’ work, in what 
are properly the studies for higher grammar 
grades, end with a public exhibition, the grant- 
ing of diplomus and t he public exit of the pu- 
pil from the school, are greater than one, not 
engaged in school work, is likely to appreciate. 


The name, high school, is sufficient to foster | } 


the vanity of pupil and parent; add to this the 
encouragement of fond parents when made to 
believe that their offspring can graduate—ah! 
that word graduate—in a few terms, and the 
incentives to haste are increased. That teacher, 
who, forgetting his manhood in the race to 
win pepularity, arranges his short course. and, 
with the approval of his Board, hastens the 
young people through their superficial study 
and turns them out graduates of his school, in 
tellectua.ly ruined for all time, as well as for 
eternity, de erves condemnation. The one 
who said and believed that “ God cannot make 
a two-year-vld calf in a minute” could as truly 
have added that time is as necessary in the 
ripening of youthful minds as is study. Some 
boys and girls can learn the required text in a 
short tim>.—they can be pert in recitation and 
apt in examination, but this is but a moiety of 
the culture that the young should acquire be- 
fore leaving us. Older towns well understand 
this. We find them limiting, as to age, pupils 
who apply for admission, so that even though 
a girl may be intellectually qualified for en 
trance upon high-grade instruction, if not of a 
snfficiently ripe age, she must wait. This ele- 
ment of time in the culture of our pupils de 
mand especial consideration at times like 
these. In second and third class cities, high 
schools are needed, and ought to be healthy 
and prosperous. 

Those of us who are devoting our lives to the 
school-room should guard carefully against 
the abuse that mistaken schoolmasters will 
urge upon theircharges. Time is as necessary 
to ripen the pupil as to ripen the fruit. And, 
too, these short-sighted advisers forget that 
this same element, time, will give the final 
judgment as to the efficiency of the schools. A 
boy of twelve may study two years, and at 
fourteen graduate at a high school, having in 
that time done three years’ text-book work. 
His parents applaud, his friends praise, and 
his teacher looks on and says, ‘See what we 
can do! we don’t hold our pupils back.” 

What result comes? The young boy enters 
upon life a dwarfed, spoiled, uncultured child, 
with no practical knowledge, n> general cul- 
ture. The pressure from patrons for this sort 
of instruction is very great. It should be our 
business to show them the evil consequences. 
Our patrons are reasonable. As it is not diffi 
cult for the farmer to sée that a yearling can- 
not be hurried to a two-year-old, so he can be 
made to see that his fifteen-year old girl is not 
seventeen, even though she hold a diploma of 
a high school. It is too easy to deceive parents 
by erying “‘ Don't hold the pupils back.” The 
payment for such deception will come with un- 
told remorse, when those, who are rushed 
through a short course, shall arrive at mature 
years—when they shall appreciate the extra- 
vagant abuse to which they were subjected in 
their school life. Danger lies not from profes- 
sional school-men, but from those mistaken, 
temporary members of the craft who are look- 
ing forward to the iaw or politics, and whose 
apparent success lies in the plaudits of their 
immediate attendants. ; 

High schools are to make character. There 
can be no true scholarship without true char- 
acter, Scholarship and dishonesty can never 
Le bed-fellows. The real work of the high 
school is is the crowning work of our public 
system. ‘The graduates become, at one step, 
citizens, The prosperity, nay, the safety, of 
everything we hold dear in our country, de- 
pends upon the culture of high-school gradu 





ates. Criminal is none too strong a word to| the theatre and the gambling-hell, on their 


apply to that conduct of Boards or teachers, | tongues? 


And do they roll it off on every 


which lightens the extra school’room work | occasion with a swaggering air that seems to 


that forms so essential a part of the make-up 
of our boys and girls. 

The ultimate popular effect of such a mis 
take is of serious moment. Parents and friends 
may approve, the school may be reported as 
excellent, but a few years bring the quick-time 
graduates to the scenes of active life, there to 
be taught their weakness; and, although not 


themselves to blame, the punishment is no less | 


severe, for ignorance of the law brings no ame 
lioration of punishment. 
yected the cry of “ Down with the high school !” 
Then willihe voters say “We want no more 
of them,” for the people judge of institutions 
by results.—JU. Schoolmaster. 


~ --- 


A Confidential Talk with Teachers. 


TEACHERS, I have a few quiet words I want 
to say to you. 
and | have still a very warm interest in your 
work. What I have to say to you I do not care 
to have any one else hear, so you will please to 
come up close to me so that I may speak in 
low tones, scarcely ahove a whisper. 

You are doubtless trying to teach your pu- 
pils to read and to spell well, to master their 
arithmetic so that they can compute accurate- 
ly and quickly, to learn their geography so 
that they may read an ordinary newspaper in- 
telligently, and to acquire such a knowledge 
of grammar that they can analyze and parse 
Paradise Lost of the Essay on Man correctly. 
Well, this is all right ; teach them these things 
so that they shall know their text-books well, 
and—what.is of more importance—be able to 


apply what they learn to the practical affairs | 


os every-day life. But, it is not about these 


things that I want to talk now; I have some. | 


thing of more importance on my mind. 

Do your pupils all speak the truth? And 
do they always act in a truthful manner? Do 
Do you invariably set them an example in these 
respects that is worthy of imitation? If some 
among them are faulty in this particalar, have 
you created such an atmosphere in the school- 
room and on the play ground,that the offenders 
are male to feel ashamed of themeelves; and 
do you observe a constant improvement op 
tlfeir part ? 
when a task is set them, they will certainly be 


held to a faithiul and prompt performance of 


that task? Is all their school-work of such a 
character that it is constantly fitting them to 
meet worthily the duties and responsibilities 
of coming life? 

Do your pupils pass to and from their recita- 
tions in a quiet, prompt and orderly manner ; 
or do they scramble like a flock of scared 
sheep? Do they always keep their books and 
desks in good order? Are there bits of paper 
scattered about the seats or about the school- 
house yard? Has each one who uses ink a 
good pen wiper ard sheet of blotting paper? 
Do they flirt the ink from their pens about the 
desk or on the floor? Do they wipe their pens 
upon their hair or clothing, or do they suck 
the ink from them with their lips? Are your 
pupils careful to have their hair and clothes in 
good order? Do they clean their shoes care- 
fully when they come in from the muddy 
street or play-ground? Can they plead that 
there is no scraper or mat at the door? Do 
your boys always put their pantaloons outside 
of their boot-legs before they enter the school- 
room ? 

Do your pupils always address you and each 
other respectful!y ? And do you always speak 
to them in quiet, respectful tones? Do they 
begin their remarks to you and to each other 
with “Say”? Do they begin their recitations 
with “Why”? Do you allow them to use un 
grammatical and uncouth expressions? Do they 
say, “Is done it,” “1 meant to have went,” 
“He doe like I do,” “1 haint doing nothing ?” 


Do these or similar expressions ever fall from | 


your li 
Engli 


? Do they habitually speak in good 


Then must be ex-! 


I used to be a teacher myself, | 


Do your pupils all know that, | 


in their recitations and at other times? | 


say, “ You se I am no chicken, I hav: seen 
something of this world”? Do they speak in 
loud, rough, boisterous tones? Are they polite 
to people whom they meet on the street? Or 
do they pelt strangers with snow-balls, and 
hurl vulgar epithets at passers by ? 

Do the girls chew gum, sit on the desks, 
thrust their hands in the pockets of their outer 
garments, part their hair on one side, tip up 
their hats, shout at each other and stalk ar. und 
like rowdies? Ate they self-assertive and im 
pudent? Do they think it is a compliment to 
be spoken of as “ fast"? Are they pert or for 


| ward to the boys ? 


Do your boys swear? Do they Waf about 
she streets, the groceries and the saloons? Do 
they lounge in their seats and in the recitation 
room? Do they walk with their hands in their 
pockets? Do they cut the desks with their 
knives? Do they deface the fences and out. 
houses? Do they scrawl on the black boards 
and the walls of the school-room? Are they 
ambitious to put their names in public places * 
Are they rough at their sports ? Do they bully 
th; small boys and treat them with harshness 
and cruelty ? Do they spit on the floor? Are 
they rough and boorish or rude in their inter 
course with the girls ? 

Does the question, “Is it right?’ weigh 
much with your pupils? Do you often put 
that question to them as though it wee o 
more importance than any question of appear 
ance or cifstom or expediency ? Do you know 
anythjng about the outside reading of your 
pupiis ? Do they read chiefly “dime novels,’ 


| or “ sporting newspapers,” or the light, trasliy 


literature of the day ? 1s your teaching such 
as to lead them to know, love and appreciaic 
good books? Have you some good bovke of 
your own that you can lend them occasionally, 
or read with them and talk about before them 
and with them 

Do you believe that it is more important to 
train up a generation of noble, chivalrous, kin j, 
honest, reliable, polite and good boys; and 
quiet, earnest, gentle, pure, modest and wel] 
behaved girls, than to make progress in the 
text books merely ? 

Here ends my catechism.—JU. School master 


> 





THE annual institute of Vanango cou: ty was 
held at Franklin, beginning Nov. 9. The ir- 
structors were Miss Rose A. McCleary, and Mr 
Andrew Burtt, of Pittsburgh, and Supt. H. 8 
Jones, of Erie. Lectures were delivered by 
Prof. Blanchard, of Wheatland College, llin- 
ois, and Mr. Andrew Burtt, and an elocution- 
ary entertainment was given by Miss Mc‘ leary. 
Supt. W. J. McClure was presented by the 
teachers with a gold-headed cane and other 
valuable articles, as :okens of personal regard, 
many of the teachers having been his pupils 
during two summers. Supt. J. C. Graham, of 
Crawford, and Byron Sutherland, of Warren, 
were present as visitors, The attendance wa; 
good—too large, indeed, for the schvo! hall in 
which the institute was held. The first quart- 
erly meeting of the teachers of Pittsburgh for 
1874 was held Friday evening and S:turday 
morning, Oct. 16 and 17. The evening session 
was held in the hall of the Lawrence schoo! 
building, and a lecture was delivered by W. D 
Moore, Esaq., on “American Education.”” There 
was a large attendance, and the meeting was 
considered usually interesging. The Saturday 
morning session, as usual, was held in the Ral 
ston school building. Miss A. Reno, principal 
of the North school, read an essay on “Com 
pulsory Education.” Mr. C. K. Wead, of the 
High School, delivered a lecture on “ Weight.” 
“ Development of Mind” was the subject of an 
essay by Miss L. V. Anderson, of the Lawrence 
school. The question of state uniformity of 
text books was discussed by Mr. Jas. L. Harri- 
son, principal of the Minersville school, and 
William B. Ford, principal of the South school 
—the former favoring the measure, and the 
latter opposing it. Remarks were made by 


Is your example good in this respect? Is the | seveial vther principals, most of whom were 
wuivias “slang” of the street, the bar room, | opposed to the measure. 
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Publisher’s Department. 

With the close of the year 1874, and of the 
sixth volume of this JouURNAL, we ought not 
to omit the expression of our heartfelt thanks 
for the liberal patronage we have received, 
as well from our advertisers as from our 


regular subscribers. It is of course to them 


that we are indebted for the financial success 
of our labors, and to them we must acknow- 
ledge our pleasure, because they have appre- 
ciated the value of the JOURNAL, we confess to 
be profoundly impressed with the conviction 
that the JOURNAL supplies a want in the edu- 
cational world, and that our best efforts have 
been constantly directed toward the supply 


of that want. In consequence of this, our 


JOURNAL occupies a high position among edu- 
cational papers, and is recognized as the 
leader in the field of education. This is proven 


by the many warm-hearted notices of the 
press in general, the increase of a liberal sup 
port, and the many letters of earnest com- 
mendation received in regard to the contents 
of our JOURNAL, and of congratulation on our 
progress. We have suceeeded in placing the 
JOURNAL before a larger and more intelligent 
class of readers than any other publication of 
its kind. While the great number of ad- 
vertisements it contains, which is not equalled 
by any similar journal, proves its effectiveness 
in drawing attention to text books, school 
furniture, philosophical apparatuses and gene- 
ral articles of merchandise, etc. All this is 
a most convincing proof of the confidence 
which the New YorK ScHoon JOURNAL has 
succeeded in gaining during the six years of 
its existence. 

It is with great satisfaction that we state that 
we have decided to enlarge the JoURNAL, 
commencing with the January number. It 
will then be one-third larger in size, giving 
us opportunity to give more articles on edu- 
cational subjects, and as a new feature 
to introduce cuts. We promise that the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL in the future shall be even 
more attractive and instructive than in the 
past. 
our readers the best school news, articles from 


We shall spare no expense to lay before 


the pens of the ablest writers, literary and 


scientific notes, and selections. 





TWENTY-ONE REASONS 


* 
WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


AND 


Educational News. 
L 


Because it is the Leading American Educa- 
tional Newspaper. 


Because it is published weekly. 


m1. 


Because it has a large corps of correspondents 
in every State. - 


Because it has a large number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the 
Teacher in the Country School. 


7 
Because its articles are short and pithy. 


VL 
Because it publishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 


VIL 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 
eign news. 
VIIL. 
Because it will give all the changes of teachers 


with salary. -” 


Because all the celebrated Schools and Col- 
leges will be described. 
xX. 
Because it will give an aecount of all educa- 
tional Conventions and Institutes. 


XL 
Because it is just and discriminating in ite 
estimate of school books. 
XIL. 
Because it will illustrate many of its articles. 
XII. 
Because it discusses the live topics of educa- 
tion. 


XIV. 
Because school officers look to it as an authority. 
te 
Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 
impartial, and therefore valuable. 
XVI. 
Because it contains practical suggestions to 


teachers. 
XVIL 


Because its Literary articles are of the highest 


order of merit. 
XVIII. 


Because it will expose many a fallacious vier 

concerning educational plans and methods. 
xix. 

Because it will actively advocate the elevation 

of the teacher’s profession. 
xx. 

Because it willurge the payment of higher 

salaries to faithful teachers. 
XXL. 

Because, in fine, it will point’out the real facts 
that demand educational progress and enlarge- 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent man- 
ner possible. 
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Messrs. Horace Waters & Son, the wel). 
known piano and organ manufacturers of No. 
481 Broadway, have done as much, or more 
than any one, to popularize the art of music in 
this country. The simple reason of their suc. 
cess is that they furnish first-class pianos and 
organs at prices that bring them within the 
means of all. The Waters New Scale Pianos 
are among the beat made, and in some essen- 
tials, are even superior to those of other manu- 
facturers. By —_ a new scale and new 
agraffe treble, and other valuable improve. 
ments suggested by long experience, they have 
succeeded in imparting to their pianos a re. 
markable purity and evenness of tone through 
out the entire scale. The tone ie rich, mellow 
and sonorous; they possess great volume of 
sound, and the continuaiton of sound, 
or “singing” power is one of their most 
marked features. The Waters pianos are 
square-grand, a style which renders them more 
convenient and more sightly than an ordinary 
grand piano, and yet all the music can be ob. 
tained from them that any grand piano will 
produce, although the cost is comparatively 
much less.in the case of the Waters piano. 
The Organs of Messrs. Waters & Son are 
so widely known in all parts of the world 
for their unusual superiority that it is hardly 
necessary to speak ngw of their merits in de- 
tail. The Waters great concerto organ, one of 
their most recent productions, has n 8 
highly-gratifying success, possessing important 
improvements which have created a great de- 
mand for it. Their instruments are warranted 
for six years, As Messrs. Waters & Son give 
the most liberal facilities for paying by install- 
ments, for all instruments purchased of them, 
and as they are to be had at all prices, those 
who desire to begin the New Year with a new 
piano, or a new organ for Christmas. would do 
well to pay a visit to their warerooms at 481 
Broadway.—New York Times. 


Bie INVENTION.—Lloyd, the famous map 
man, who made all the maps for General Grant 
and the Union army, certificates of which he 
published, has just invented a way of getting 
a relief plate from steel so as to print Lloyd's 
Map of American Continent—showing from 
ocean to ocean—on one entire sheet of bank 
note paper, 40x50 inches large, on a lightning 
press, and colored, sized and varnished for the 
wall so as to stand washing, and mailing any- 
where in the world for 25 cents, or unvarnished 
for 10 cents. This map shows the whole 
United States and Territories in a group, from 
surveys to 1875, with a million places on it, 
such as towns, cities, villages, mountains, 
lakes, rivers, streams, gold mines, railway sta- 
tions, etc. This map should be in every house. 
Send 25. cents to the Lloyd Map Company, 
Philadelphia, and you will get a copy by re- 

1 


turn mall. 


WINTER 18 HERE.—Get ready for ‘it, by 
having a furnace. Read—‘After investi- 
gating the merits of all the principal furnaces 
in this city, my preference led me to select your 
Gothic furnace. The heat it gives is of a pe- 
culiarly pleasant character, and entirely free 


from gas. 
J. H. THOMPSON, M. D., 
No 36 East 30th Street, N. Y. 
These furnaces can be obtained of Alex. M. 
Lesley, 224 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. 


A Roveu, coarse skin on the face is any- 
thing but pleasing to look upon, especially so 
with ladies. By using Madame de Rossa’s 
Antheo, the coarsest skin can be made to giow 
with freshness and beauty. Antheo isthe only 
harmless preparation in use. Price, 50c. Miller 
Bros., 113 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


RvupTuRE can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic Trusses are superseding al] others. 
Before buying metal trusses or supporters, call 
or send for a descriptive circular to the Elastic 
Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New York. 





AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








N*x YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

No. 5 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenue, 
next door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 

1, 1%4 and 106 Court street, = State. 
BRET 08 P M., FOR THE 
gBECEPTION AND CLASSIFICA’ ION OF PUPILS. 
THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 

cumulated advantages of many years of successful 


operation 

The corps of profe-sors now sembers forty-one of the 
ablest instrnctore in the countr 
PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices 

The first prize in music was aw-rded 10 one of our 





1 das usual. 
A English and Ita'ian Opera will it be in 
os. in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 


Th ey Va wil be complete. 


MITED to two and three pupils. 
STRI LY PRIVATE le-gons when «: sired. 
N. B.—The New York “onservatory is the only char- 
red Conservatory of Music in the Sta’e, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di-tinct 


dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEL EGR APHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) 
Is the 





NEW YORK. 


and aot successful School for giving 
Telegraphy, and fitting students 
ip the United Sen om ye 
as many pu who transect 

_ business in the same Seammer es ter E 1 


instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this Schoo) 
at any time will canvince arz that it is dy humbug 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as abo 





Paine’s Business College 
Bemoved to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
Paine's oe College, 62 = Devers, cor. Canal. 
es: 
rg oe etm =e ws tay eeping, Arithme- 
t-four Writing Laweons, $2.00. Ladies q as Boox 
— Inetruction| every day and eves” 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in- 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

"8. 8. PACKARD & CO. 








RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children fe located at No. 7 
t Forty-second street. The Fall Term commenced 

Oct t 1. For full particulars send for a circular. 





THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 


Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 
Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 





SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE. 
17 Warren Street, + «~ New York City. 


TO TEACHERS! 





We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 6.0. D. Be sure and get it for 
Your school. 


Wednesday; Lect res every third Wednesday. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORE, 


112 FIFTH AVENTVEZ, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Music School in the World 


All branches of Vocal end Instrumental Music practi 
ally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen 
instructors, at moderate prices. 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 


Opera Recital: every fourth Wednesday in each month 
The Library, consisting of 16,000 musical works, is ac 
» sible to pupils. 


N RTIOEAL SCHOOL 


Etocation and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 
3. W Smoemaxesn, A. M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus. 


a 


SEMINARY 





LOCATION, the “City of Schools,”’ in 
Suburbs. 


the 
BUILDINGS new — Grounds large 

a limited to 60. 
STU a] Preparatory 

x, ~ Collegiate 

Lelies prepared tor Va Varaar Coliege. 
roR'Yuvse —- M. B.J. White. Teachers 
dent, 2 non-resident. For 


LADIES : pertieniac yg Epwaap Wars, 


Chas, O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 23p ST. 

Cultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 
Dramatic Instruction, Elocution. Special attention 
> the ve Prva and strengthening of the Chest, 

vate Lessons, $1. alter 8. Wells, 
i are A : “I found Prof. Hurlbutt a 
a I take 


lieving him to be a Christian 
esteem and contidence of the public.” 





leasure in commending bim to 





Crystal Microscope, 


A 8a r we ocr for Zoologists, Geologists 
and ists. Boys aud sg purchare it and 
then study the Insects, Birds and Plants. lie 
scientific. ‘Make discoveries. Write for the scien- 
tific journals and get rich. Price. with Inetractiou 
Book on Science, $1.00. 





PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 


LADIES’ ANGULAR 


Cory BOoOOoOEZHS 


No. "s Letters Large Hand. 
Letters and Words. Boid Style. 

“ H Words with Capitals. “ 

“ 4. Sentences. Medium Style. 

“6 ete, Finised style. 


° Capitals, 
“ 6. Notes an: Invitations. 
Owing to the 4 4 forse course of instruc- 
jon in this fashionable style wf indies" writing, o ten 
called the English nand, this set of O--py-Books ha- b ep 
erepeds ah © 5 Boneh comaneiaen the most vop 
alar published ic England. The = - 
on thes it to far superior to any published in tha 
country. 
Tie retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
w ich the usual discount for introduction ws allowed to 
schools. 


book, or the entire set, will be sent by mail. post- 
age paid, on the sece pt of of theprice. Published by 


@EORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 











$12 Broadway, near 11th Street. 





AGENT for “the Best ~~ 
Wante Articles in the worl 
$2.00 worth of samples given away to 
those whe will will become agents. 
J. BRIDE & 0O., New York 


A DAY.—Employment for all. Patent Nove)- 
2 i ogue free. S mples 25 cts. 
FELTON & © 
9 Haneen St., New York. 


$10. 


MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; or, 


36 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Ever: boty aan d possess this littie book. M iled on 
recei:tof%ce ta A 


IM KAHNWEILER Bs Sa 


$10 to $203 
$5 $2 


. 

The United States Publishinz Company, 
13 University Place, pe York. 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
NPIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Edited 
s by Frank Moore. An eiegunt , Cw pp., 500 Bo 

gravings—from the Olid Masters. Price. $5.00 
UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, The 
Life of the Repuvic. By C. Bdwards Le-ver, 11 
monthly parts. 90 pp. eacn. Royal dvo. 50 cts. each part, 
IFE AND PUSLIC SER ICES, ¢iv 
L CHARBLES SUMNER, by C. Edwards Lew 
ter. 5th Edition, revised and eniarged, Svo. TW pp. $3.75. 
HE NEW YORK TOMBS. By Warden Sor 
ton. Acompiete history of Noved Criminais of New 
York, ana the romance of Prison Life. Svo. 670 pp, $3.50. 


THE HOMES OF THE a} 


ress 


m Street. Phila. 

per eng. ” Agents wentet every 
Particulars fee. A. 

BLAIE & 00.,84. Lous, Mo, 


Terms free. Address 
Portland. Maine. 


per day at home. 
Geo, Stinson & Co.. 


DENTS, From Washington two Grant. B 
oloway. 8vo, 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, Price, $3.75. 
HE CHRISTIAN AGE. 16 page Wrekly 

Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. $2 50 Fer year. 
ESUS. An elegantly printed and Ijlnstrated Sv 
volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price. $4.00 
Circulara, specimen pages, terms to agents on 
application as above. 


WANTED, wer, germs on st 
‘Business that will Pay 


fow to 68 } can be parsa 

i Sochosd, Be Ae destctty hovorable. ‘ars 
free. or samples that will enable you to go to work at 
ence, will be sent on receipt of two three cent stamps. 


J. LATHAM & oo., 
292 Washicgton 8t., Boston, Wwe 


The Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY PROF. BL. YOUMANS, 


Each number contains 128 pages with 
mumerous descriptive and 
attractive illustrations. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
ennum 


TERMS $5 per 
waa Month! , although but recently issued, bas met 
bona P with all ciasses of the 

munity. Among es pat array of subjects of deep 

interest to educators, it contaias accounts of all ths 
recent and important discoveries by the most emi- 
nent ecientiste of England, France, and the 
United States. The New Volume commeuced in May, 
1873, ale new subscriptions should begin with thal 


date. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A journal which promises to be of eminent value te 
the cause f popular education in this — 
= the ae cans th nies 

ust atthe t a 
"i eal Caer parison the best oo 

“Ie com) attempt at Jour 

naliem of kind ever made in this counter.” — Home 


“The initial number is admirably constituted.” — 


oes ~~ a 
right idea has been happily hit 
ee this new foreaamiuation to Courier, 


and 








oune ot hers desirous to organize clube 
ayy eB Qf yt will please 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
608 and 551 Broadway, HN. ¥. City. 


©COKS,—D. Van Nostrand. 2% Marray and 27 
Warren «!., New York, Pablixher ana im 

e ter of Scientific Books. Send ten éenr for Cata- 
Ss; e of w rks in Architecture, Astronomy, Ship- 
bulig » Metearology, Chemistry. Ge , Draw- 
city, Engine ering, Math mat ce, Coal, 

ee, Byaesit: »c'e., 


ctc, 
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TO THACHERS. 


The New York Fchoal 
Journal Printing ompany 
haue every facility for furnish- 
ing, at shartest notice, all kinds 
of Printed ar Engraued 


Programmes, 
FInuttatiana, 


fireulara, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 


feards, Xc., Xe. 


The mast madern and taste- 
fully desiqned type used, and 
the kest skilled warkmen em- 


floyed. 
Gueusatnal. sddress, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 





COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
Faciety. Pamphlets, 
Snuttations, 
Programmes, 
Letter Heada, Ac. 


Gatten up inthe handaamest ‘ 


atylea. 

Printed, Lithagraphed, and 
@ngraued work of elegant de- 
aign and auperiar finish. 

SAddreas, 


New York School Journal 
PUBLISHING (0,, 





89 LIBERTY STREEZ. 2 $ 74S 


PIA* OSB, 


SOHMER & CO., 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADR. EXOBL ALL 


OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 





_149 East Fourteenth street. N Y. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and the 
tone powerful, pure and even, 





WATER’S Concerto ORCANS 


cannot be excelled in tene or beauty; they defy | 
competition. The Connecerto stop isa Ame! 
Imitation of te Human Voice. 


PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /for aut | 
during te Holidays. Menthly Instal- 
ments received. Second-Han Instru- 
ments a rr bargains. Traveling and 
Local AGENTS WANTED. A liberal dis-| 
count (o okie Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lod: ty 
etc. Special inducements to the tra 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad-| 


P.O. Box 3567. 


500 PIANOS and ORGANS, 


New and Second-Hand, First-Class 
Makers will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on instalments, or for rent, in City or Coun- 
Et oe mg these Hard Times and the 
HO AYs, dy gg WATERS & 
SON. Misi Broadwa than ever before 
offered in New Yor Agents wanted (o 
sell Waters? New Seale Pianos, and Con- 
certe Organs. Illustrated Catalogues | 
Mailed. Great inducements (o the Trade. 
A large discount Teachers, Ministers, | 
pnamancaneited nocuee, —— etc. 


“COLD PENS.” 


pasta N.Y. 


FOLEY'S OEBLEBRATED GOLD PENS | 


AND PENOILS. 
No. 2 Astor House, New York. 


PIANOS 


Cabinet Organs 





PIANOS! 


| 


SA 0 y pur- 
chasing the besi Piano- 
Forte. Do not decid.» what 
make to get ant:) you write 
for our Illustrated Circular, 
which we mail free. The 
— Piano” contains 
‘our 


patented {mprore- 
ments that make it more 


durable than any piano in 
= market. Write for circu- 
lar and mention where you 
saw this-notice. Address 
The Arion owt Or" os 

5 Bast 14th et., N. Y. City, 








JUST OUT—NEW EDITION oF 
Golden Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 


EEN cars hn “cloth, with gilt letters, 
price $4. 


CONCORDIA, 
A collection of celebrated Gems for Organ or Piano, 
bound in cloth, price 
“Only the most experienced hand could make sueh es 
ns "—Literas y Bulletin & (rade Crcuid> 
“ Selected with refined and discriminating judgmen 
ber, a valuable contribation to all lovers of good music. 


Union. 
“Biscational ? — and Vocal Musica specialty 
sent free on application to 
LEWIS MEYER, 
1413 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 











GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


| | gues & Melodeons, | 


The Oldest, hangee ond ont fa Perfec¢ Manufactory is 


92,000 


re in use. 
Se jother Musical Sasqpament ever obtained the sam 
Popularity 
CH Send for Price Lists. 
Address 


BUFFALO, N. ¥. 








<< 


NEW METHOD OF 


Equation and Rapid Reckoning. 


This is valuable to bankers, book-keepers, business 
men, clerks and teachers. This system of famous 
* Lightning Calculator” can be learned and applied 
by ary one. It only requires one division in debit 
and credit accounts, and saves two-thirds in time 
and labor. By no other arithmetical process can the 


| desired information be obtained by eo few figures. 
| Price 50 cents. 


For sale by bookdealers or by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
4. B. ‘WESTER & Co., 114 Eighth Ave., New York 


PIANOS! 


and Mielodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


A large stock, 
plied to purchase. Repuiring done well and poomaty.. 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
including Pianos of the best make-s, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for rent ap- 


Cll and examine before decidi ng elsewhbore. 
- MERRELL. late Cumquings, No. 8. Union Square. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOL SECVOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


Aua Sizes, Rion Parrerns anp Fine Qua tires. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP, AT 


112 


THE OLD PLACE, 


FULTON STREET, 


Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 


















